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SINcE what I am about to say may appear to express a ten- 
dency in Canada to break away from the British Empire, let me 
say at once that my aim is closer unity. There is no desire in 
Canada to break with Great Britain. I am not aware that a 
single Canadian newspaper supports such a course. Probably a 
break would be possible only after a bitter civil war. What I aim 
at stating is the grounds upon which closer unity is possible. 
It must be based upon Canada’s assumption of full national 
responsibility in the same sense that it is exercised by Great 
Britain, and upon her deciding for herself issues which affect 
her life. 

In both countries the democracy rules, and the Canadian 
democracy is not content to be ruled by another democracy. 
Any enduring relation must be a partnership on terms of equality, 
not in words but in fact. Two friends may discuss opinions and 
tastes freely, but if, in the ultimate analysis, one has the right 
to force decisions upon the other the friendship is unreal. Old- 
fashioned constitutionalists, who do not think themselves old- 
fashioned, will say that if the King declares war, on the sole 
advice of his Ministers in Great Britain, Canada must also be at 
war. They will speak of the admitted equality of Canada with 
Great Britain, but they are hardly ready for the implication of 
equality that if the King on the advice of his Canadian Ministers 


should declare war, Great Britain is also at war. To them the 
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one alternative is real, the other is fantastic. Yet can there be 
any real form of partnership when one and one alone of the 
partners can bind all the others to steps which may involve 
common ruin ? 

There is some uneasiness in Canada about existing relations. 
But while the more penetrating minds are discontented, perhaps 
the majority are ready to muddle through without any clear 
vision of the situation. I could wish for more intelligent dis- 
content. Canada is calling herself a nation without taking on 
the real responsibilities of a nation, and this is full of danger. 
In 1903 there was intense irritation in Canada against Great 
Britain. When I look back on the passions of that time I wonder 
that the crisis passed without disaster. Canada had a dispute 
with the United States about the Alaska boundary. The matter 
was referred to a commission of six, three on each side. When 
the English commissioner, Lord Alverstone, after agreeing upon 
a report with his two Canadian colleagues, voted at the last 
moment with the three American commissioners and thus gave 
them their desired verdict, there was anger in Canada not with 
the United States but with Great Britain. Canada was not 
told then, but now we know what had happened. Mr. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, thought Canada’s claim 
absurd. He named commissioners who he knew would support 
this view, and he informed the British Government privately that 
failure- to agree with the American commissioners would result 
in his delimiting the frontier himself without regard to either 
Great Britain or Canada. To this menace, which might have 
involved war, Great Britain yielded and Canada was indignant. 
The yielding was inevitable, for the issue was not worth a war. 
Mr. Lodge, one of the American commissioners, remarked at the 
time that Canada had power without responsibility. On a 
Canadian question Great Britain ate a very large slice of humble 
pie and Canada took no responsibility. 

I am to discuss the growing sense of national life in Canada, 
and I had perhaps better begin with trifles. To me, at least, 
the official name of Canada as a Dominion has long been distaste- 
ful. The matter is not very important, but I may remind an 
audience in London that this name with an implied status was 
fastened upon Canada by Great Britain. The creators of the 
federation of Canada proposed that it should be called the 
“ Kingdom of Canada,” and in so doing asserted ultimate equality 
with Great Britain. The civil war in the United States had just 
ended, relations were strained owing to incidents of the war, 
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and a not very far-seeing Colonial Secretary in London feared to 
irritate the great republic, after its recent triumph over sedition, 
by setting up a kingdom on its borders. There was little talk 
of equality in those days. ‘‘ Dominion” more readily than 
“ Kingdom ”’ lent itself to the idea of the subordination of Canada. 
We know still with what a complacent sense of possession “‘ our 
Dominions ’’ may be spoken of. That does not greatly matter. 
What does matter is that the so-called ‘‘ Dominions ” have not 
common problems. New Zealand is a group of beautiful islands 
containing a million people and with a sea frontier readily defended 
by anavy. Canada is half a continent with nine million people, 
one of the first eight industrial nations of the world, and with a 
frontier on the United States more than three thousand miles in 
length. Great Britain has its distinct personality in the Common- 
wealth with its own special problems, and so has Canada both in 
herself and in her relations with Great Britain. 

There is another matter of names which I mention only be- 
cause it may prevent a slight irritation. In England the United 
States is usually spoken of as ‘‘ America.”’ Recently a series of 
historical volumes was announced in London—* Argentina,” 
“America”? (meaning the United States), and so on. Now 
practically nowhere on the American Continent, except in the 
United States, is that country spoken of as America. We in 
Canada do not really mind. We are used to it. But Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile dislike it acutely. The use of the term is 
out of harmony with the growing sense of nationalism, which is 
my topic to-night. France is not often spoken of here as 
“Europe.” We have to take the accepted use of the adjective 
“American.” The noun it is wise to avoid unless the continent 
is meant. 

Nationalism is thought to be largely a product of the nine- 
teenth century in modern politics. It is really older, but the 
growth of democracy has made the sense of nationalism more 
obvious than it was in the days when kings were supposed to 
have a divine right to control the State. The Englishman of the 
reign of Elizabeth was not less conscious of nationality than is 
his descendant of our time. Scottish nationalism was stimulated 
as long ago as in the days of Bannockburn. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century France was conscious of a national life which 
became a stimulus to her greatness. Who will say that England 
has not played a greater part in the world because of her national 
spirit, that Scotland was not stronger in soul because of her 
glorying in the valour of Bruce, or that France’s réle in the world 
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is not made the more decisive because of the Frenchman’s belief 
that in France the sun has a brighter radiance and man a finer 
nobility than are to be found elsewhere? Like most whole- 
some things nationalism may be turned to evil. It is based upon 
a sense of common traditions and interests and it may become 
arrogant towards other nations and intolerant of other customs. 
When any one nationalism claims by inherent superiority the right 
to dominate and assimilate other types, nationalism is debased. 
The demagogue may find it his ready instrument. What we now 
call the inferiority complex may embitter a lesser nationality 
against a greater one. But, in the main, growth in nationalism 
means growth in stability. I hazard the opinion that if German 
nationalism had been fostered, instead of being despised, by 
Frederick the Great in the eighteenth century, a matured sense of 
national life might have grown up in Germany and the war in the 
twentieth century might have been avoided. It was an un- 
balanced nationalism based on military conquest and not on 
natural growth which brought the great disaster. 

Up to the present, attempts at organic union within the 
British Empire have failed. There were plans for Imperial 
Federation. But a federation to be real must be one of equals. 
Look at any true federation in the world and you find this a 
cardinal feature. In the United States Nevada, with fewer 
than a hundred thousand people, is equal in the Senate to New 
York with some twelve millions. Federation in Germany meant 
dominance by one State, Prussia. Plans for Imperial Federation 
meant dominance by Great Britain, and this Canada was and is 
unwilling to accept. We have a more recent failure. Since the 
War, Canada has had some share in international diplomacy. 
She has signed treaties and given international guarantees. This 
seemed to lead naturally to a united diplomacy for the British 
Empire. Under former conditions Great Britain would have 
made treaties and Canada would have been bound by them; 
but that age has passed. Now, it was thought, there could 
be co-operative diplomacy. But a divergence of interest soon 
appeared. England was concerned with, let us say, Turkey and 
Mesopotamia. Canada was not. The British Foreign Secretary 
was impatient at not having, as of old, a free hand in protecting 
British interests, while Canada was unwilling to be bound by the 
acts of others. The result is, and I say it with regret, that co- 
operative diplomacy has broken down. Even to Locarno, the 
most beneficent in intent of recent treaties, Canada has not 
yet given her assent. What is the reason? Locarno relates to 
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Europe. Canada is an American and not a European State, and 
it would be folly for her to behave as a European Power. What 
is the remedy? To limit her liability as England limits hers and 
to lay upon her full responsibility for what she assumes. This 
is the inevitable preliminary step to what I hope will come—an 
understanding limiting Canada to the charge of her vital interests. 

Let me dip into history. The modern British Empire is, in 
the main, apart from Australia and New Zealand, a conquered 
Empire. In this it is in contrast with the earlier English colonies 
in America. From the first these were self-governing in respect 
of domestic affairs. In some cases justice was not even adminis- 
tered in the name of the King. Canada, conquered from France, 
was, during more than three-quarters of a century, invariably 
ruled by a military officer. The earlier English colonies had 
elected legislatures almost from the first; but during thirty years 
Canada, as the term was then understood, had no legislature at 
all, and when legislatures were created they had no control of 
the executive government. The members of one of the two 
legislative chambers were appointed by the Governor. The 
inevitable result was a long struggle for self-government. 
Because the oldest, the most populous and the nearest to Great 
Britain of all the larger colonies, Canada inevitably led the way. 
She is the pioneer in colonial constitutional development. And 
in this development it has become clear that there is no halting- 
place on the march: the evolution to full nationhood once begun 
in a community mature enough to take responsibility goes on 
to completion. 

It is amusing now to look back on supposed halting-places. 
Lord Durham’s name ranks high as a champion of colonial self- 
government. But in 1840 he thought control should remain in 
London of Canada’s external trade, of her crown lands, of the 
issues of war and peace, and of changes in the constitution. 
When the federation of the Canadian provinces into the present 
Dominion took place in 1867, elaborate provision was made for 
the disallowance in London of Canadian measures. Within the 
last two years learned writers have declared that Canada could 
not treat directly with foreign countries except by the advice 
of the King’s Ministers in Great Britain. As to this it is sufficient 
to say that, within the last year, Canada has made more than 
one treaty with the United States in her own name with no mention 
of Great Britain and signed “ on behalf of His Majesty in respect 
of Canada” by his Canadian Ministers. Constitutional pundits 
may say that the King gives this authority only on the advice of 
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his British Ministers. If so, a swift change is inevitable so that 
Canada may deal with foreign nations exactly as Great Britain 
deals with them, and this right must be recognised and acted 
upon by these nations. 

Limitations, of course, remain, and it is these which we must 
now confront. Canada’s constitution is an act of the Parliament 
of Great Britain and can be changed only by the same authority. 
Within Canada itself the provinces have power to change their 
constitutions. Ontario could, at any time, set up a second 
chamber by a mere act of its legislature, and Quebec could abolish 
in the same way its existing second chamber. But such powers 
must be exercised within the limits of provincial authority. 
Australia can alter her own constitution, but this power federal 
Canada does not possess in form, though she does in fact. The 
other chief limitation in Canada is that she is bound by a declara- 
tion of war or a treaty of peace made by Great Britain. 

Now before I discuss these limitations let me make some 
general reflections. Two things are especially needed in looking 
at the present situation: we must learn to exercise imagination 
and we must recognise that natural growth sometimes solves 
problems which seem insoluble. When Canada speaks of equality 
and of making her own treaties, imagination is needed to realise 
what this involves. It means that on her must rest the respon- 
sibility for carrying out what she undertakes. If Canada is not 
responsible for fulfilling treaties made by Great Britain, Great 
Britain in turn is not to be responsible for fulfilling treaties made 
by Canada. If an acute situation arises out of a treaty made by 
Canada with the United States, Canada and not Great Britain 
must face this situation. If Canada is not at war when Great 
Britain is at war, imagination must aid us to realise that Canada 
will be neutral. Then the ships of a Power at war with Great 
Britain must have access to Canadian ports on the same terms as 
those of Great Britain herself. A Canadian in Great Britain will 
be legally a foreigner and cannot secure a British passport. At 
the present time a Canadian in Great Britain has full British 
nationality and need not elect his country as between Great 
Britain and Canada. But if Britain is at war and Canada is not 
at war he will have to decide whether he is a British belligerent 
or a Canadian neutral. A Canadian insurance company doing 
business, let us say, in Berlin, will in case of war between Great 
Britain and Germany have its property sequestered if it is British, 
but not if Canada is neutral and not at war. A Canadian in 
Germany will be interned if he is British, but not if he is Canadian. 
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The reverse of the picture is that if Canada is at war Great 
Britain may be neutral. I call up the pictures in the harshest 
lines because imagination will help us to face realities. 

Imagination will also bring the confronting of reality when the 
statement of the equality of Canada is made. We shall then not 
hear of Great Britain permitting Canada to do something any 
more than we hear of Canada’s permitting Great Britain to do 
anything. If there is now equality, it is as just to speak of 
Canada’s declaration of war committing Great Britain as it is to 
hear of Great Britain’s declaration committing Canada, and on 
the other hand, if Canada is not bound to help Great Britain in 
war, Great Britain is not bound to help Canada. We shall not 
hear of Canada’s loyalty to England in any other sense than that 
of England’s loyalty to Canada. We shall not hear of Canada’s 
helping England in war except in the same sense that we hear of 
England’s helping Canada in war. Scotland is governed by 
England much more than is Canada, for in the Parliament which 
governs Scotland the majority is English, while Canadians alone 
govern Canada. Yet no one speaks of Scottish loyalty to England 
or of Scotland helping England. Each nationality, in loyalty to 
itself, is loyal to all the others, a principal and not a helper. 

Imagination may, of course, become fantastic in calling up 
difficulties. In life action is often paralysed by visions of possible 
results which have no relation to reality. There were persons who 
said that a steamship could never cross the Atlantic because it 
could not carry coal enough for the voyage. Growth in inven- 
tion, the testing of fact, rebuked this timidity. What to-day seems, 
and perhaps is, impossible, may a year from now have become 
a reality simply by growth in strength and skill. To-day we are 
all living in the shadow of a terrible war and we are timid about 
risks for the future. Not without reason the politics of France 
are greatly influenced by fear. But causes are working to ease 
this fear. Despotic dynasties have been shattered; old oppres- 
sions have been eased; in spite of some appearances liberty has 
increased. Growth will prove the reality of these better influ- 
ences. Those who belong to one of the two great English-speaking 
nations of North America rarely think of their relations in terms 
of war. The weaker is not afraid of the stronger on this basis. 
Europe, on the other hand, faces great issues in terms of war and 
has been taught to do so by bitter experience. 

The outlook of Canada on the world can never be quite the 


_ same as that of Great Britain. We cannot get away from origins. 


It is Europe which has led the modern world. It is an impressive 
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fact that, while Christianity appeared first in Asia, its chief home 
has been in Europe. We have only to glance at Japan, China 
and India to realise that the masses of Asia have never been 
reached by the Christian religion. Nor have those of Africa, 
except perhaps in our own time in a limited sense, and then by 
missionaries from Europe. The European city, Rome, remains 
the centre of authority for half of Christendom. Constantinople, 
the original home of the orthodox Greek faith, is also a Euro- 
pean city, and Protestantism is a European movement. It is 
Europeans who have discovered and who in the main continue 
to rule the newly-found Continents of America and Australasia. 
European culture has spread over and now dominates the whole 
world. 

Thus it is that Europe has been the radiating centre of modern 
movements. America, its child, has borrowed Europe’s culture 
and can never change its origin. It will always reverence the 
historical names and places of Europe. Inevitably Washington 
can never see the world as London sees it, and this is truer still of 
Ottawa. From her position in Europe Britain has come to a 
position of great power in other continents. In Asia she has 
authority in India with its ancient culture; in the home of the 
Caliphs at Baghdad; in the religious home of Jews and Christians 
at Jerusalem. In Africa she is in Egypt, the old realm of the 
Pharaohs; and in other vast regions stretching southward to its 
last limits at the Cape of Good Hope. Her sons dominate Australia, 
and they are the most virile element in the American Continent. 

Neither the United States nor Canada can look out upon the 
world with such relations. They have not similar ties with 
remote regions. Thus it is natural in London to think of a kind 
of parental ownership of the whole British Empire, and this only 
a too sensitive nationalism will greatly resent. But it does not 
represent the facts. The sons are grown up. What they have 
is their own. The title-deeds of the British Empire are not in 
London. Inevitably London retains a direct connection with all 
the quarters of the earth which she has so greatly influenced. 
Canada and Australia are linked with each other through the 
mother land. But England is not any longer for them the home 
land. They have made homes of theirown. Most of their people 
have never seen England and few of them retain family ties 
with England. 

From all this comes the fact that it is easier to be imperialist 
in London than it is in Ottawa. There are in England tens of 
thousands of people who have not only lived in India and other 
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distant regions, but who hold property in these lands. One 
has only to contrast the London stock market with that of 
Montreal or Toronto to see that, while one is world-wide in its 
range, the others go rarely beyond Canada and the United States. 
In England there are many officers and men of the navy and of 
the army who have served in distant parts of the world and whose 
experience and opinions play a large part in determining the 
policy of Great Britain. Canada has but little of this outlook. 
She has no influential professional opinion about navy or army 
and in consequence finds it difficult to confront problems of 
defence. Except in the United States few of her sons are living 
in other lands. She lives from her own labour with almost no 
aid from capital invested elsewhere. Is it any wonder that, 
while British nationalism is in touch with interests in all parts 
of the world, Canadian nationalism is in touch with only the 
narrower range of Canadian interests? Trouble in China or in 
India affects at once thousands of people in England in respect of 
property. But few people in Canada have any interest as owners 
in lands where money is invested in producing tea and coffee and 
rubber and cotton. 

Men are moved by two great forces, by sentiment and by self- 
interest. Even a penetrating philosophy cannot determine which 
has played the more important part in human affairs. I sheuld 
myself vote for sentiment. Does not love, which scorns the 
sordid realities of pounds, shillings and pence, play an engrossing 
part in our literature? It is sentiment which makes the hero face 
death for a noble cause. Sentiment inspires patriotism. In 
many everyday affairs it takes no heed of gain. The farmer is 
not usually a man of sentiment. Farm lands in many parts of 
Canada would probably be increased in value to the extent 
of fifty per cent. by political union with the United States. Yet 
one does not hear union suggested for this reason. If Great 
Britain’s position in the world were in danger, sentiment in 
Canada would be so powerful in her support that no thought of 
loss or gain would count. 

But it is no less true that, in the world of practical affairs, 
action is dominated by the test of utility. There is a certain 
irritation in Great Britain at Canada’s backwardness in regard to 
naval defence. I am not defending but explaining Canada’s 
attitude by saying that most of the people of Canada live many 
hundreds of miles from the sea and have never seen salt water. 
They could be more readily interested in aeroplanes than in ships. 
They, and not less those who live near the sea, are in a country 
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which can always feed itself, so that they do not need a fleet to 
preserve them from starvation in case of war. Canada gets no 
vital defence from anavy. She has but one neighbour, the United 
States, and with this neighbour has a common land frontier of 
more than three thousand miles. The United States has about 
thirteen times the population of Canada and a navy would give 
Canada no defence from attack. Canada’s danger, if it exists, 
is by way of the land. Yet to try to fortify her frontier 
would be madness. The result is that she and her neighbour 
do not think in terms of war, and the absence of any sense 
of danger makes it difficult to get support for army or navy. 
It is only in a crisis that sentiment will cause the needed 
action. 

Canada has no thought of joining the United States. The 
ties are close. Canada now floats loans either in her own markets 
or in New York. Great sums of American capital are invested 
in Canadian industries. American periodicals circulate in Canada 
in incredible numbers. Fashion influences Canada by way of the 
United States. Yet there is no sense of political unity. The 
nearer one comes to the frontier the more pronounced is opinion 
against union. The more thoughtful people in both countries 
do not desire it. Once, when I was walking in Washington with 
the late Lord Bryce, then British Ambassador, he waved his hand 
towards the Capitol and said, “‘ If Canada did not exist it would 
be in the interests of the United States to create it.” He meant 
that already it was difficult to govern so vast a country as the 
United States from one centre. Political union is unthinkable. 
Yet Canada has always to live in view of conditions in the United 
States. Higher taxes in Canada mean that both money and 
its owners flit to the United States. If wages are lower and the 
standard of living declines in Canada the best workmen will cross 
the border. There is no difficulty about language such as 
Englishmen would have in going to France or Germany. 

So much is it necessary to say to emphasise the fact that 
Canada is an American State in the American atmosphere. She 
has not half a dozen neighbours with some of whom she can be 
allied to meet danger from the others. No conceivable alliance 
could greatly help Canada in case of trouble with the United 
States. She would have herself to bear the brunt of any war. 
Happily war, like political union, is inconceivable. Canada must 
think in terms of peace, and this dominates her outlook. Her 
foreign relations are almost wholly with the United States. Her 
sense of international status relates chiefly to the United States. 
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Washington is the only foreign capital to which she talks of 
sending an ambassador or minister. 

Let me now state some conclusions to which I have come in 
respect of Canada’s position. Among my hearers there are no 
doubt some lawyers, and they will probably see many legal diffi- 
culties in the way. I am not a lawyer. I am a student of 
politics, and in the end politics dominate law. If a law is unsatis- 
factory the statesman can change it; the lawyer cannot. It is 
the lawyer’s business to interpret the law. It may be an unjust, 
an absurd law, but so long as it remains the law it is for him to 
make clear its meaning. He is looking backward, and for this 
he has sometimes been denounced as a force in society more 
reactionary than the priest. From time to time public opinion 
in Canada is startled by the application of the law in appeals to 
the Privy Council. But the law is the law. Indignation with it 
is easy, but this does good only when it leads to efforts to change 
abadlaw. The past from which spring our laws is the unchange- 
able past. The statesman, unlike the lawyer, must have his eye 
less on the past than on the future. 

I have said that there is no halting-place in the march to full 
political development. Change is incessant. Walter Bagehot, 
writing in 1872, remarked that “there is not a brick of the 
Palmerston house standing.” Palmerston was Prime Minister 
to 1865. Seven years had sufficed to complete the destruction of 
what he had reared. The changes, as Bagehot said, were not in 
one point but in a thousand points, not in details but in the spirit 
of the nation. It was the Reform Bill of 1867 which shattered so 
completely the Palmerston fabric and, since that date, two more 
great Reform Bills have been passed. Now not only the masses 
of men but the masses of women have votes. Were Palmerston 
alive even his jauntiness would be dismayed by what he would 
see in England; and what would not be his scornful surprise at 
the attitude of Canada—the British Empire a Commonwealth; 
the Prime Minister of Canada on an equality with the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain; Canada still a British State yet making 
treaties for herself with foreign countries. 

Let us not delude ourselves with words. By tradition we speak 
in an unreal way of the King’s place in the State. The under- 
lying conceptions of our constitution are based upon the personal 
tule of the Sovereign. The Prime Minister is only the King’s chief 
adviser. His réle is prescribed not by law but by custom. If 
we think only of law the King could wreck the State. Bagehot 
pointed out that in law the King could dismiss every civil servant 
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and thus paralyse the activities of government; he could disband 
the army, sell off all the ships of war in the navy, wage war and 
annex territory, or meet defeat and cede even London itself to 
the enemy. 

Yet we know that the King can do none of these things, 
So far as government goes he is rather an institution than a person. 
Great Britain and Canada are each governed not by a King but by 
an elected ruler, the Prime Minister. The King does not even 
choose his own Ministers. He has no policy for the nation. 
He does not declare war and he does not make peace. I repeat 
these commonplaces only because, while in politics all this is true, 
it is not true in law, and from this comes confusion of thought. 
When a King who in fact ruled was sovereign over both England 
and Scotland, his declaration of war was a personal act which 
involved all the realm over which he was final sovereign. When 
the King of England was at war the King of Scotland was inevit- 
ably also at war. This conception of rule under one sovereign 
was applied to the whole of an expanding empire, and in law 
it is still true that when the King is at war all his realms 
are at war. 

Meanwhile the foundations of the conception have changed. 
Now not the King but the British Parliament rules. It has in 
law the same wide supremacy. Its acts overrule all other authority 
in the King’s realms. Its authority is so complete that, as 
Bagehot said, the King would be obliged to sign his own death- 
warrant should he receive such a demand from Parliament, for 
he can veto none of its acts. But other Parliaments have been 
created, and one of the problems which now confronts us is 
whether these Parliaments shall have for themselves complete 
authority, like the Parliament of Great Britain, or shall remain 
subordinate in matters such as war and peace. The King does 
not make war. Parliament makes war. Shall one Parliament 
make war for all the others? 

Before I reply let me state brusquely certain truths which 
apply equally to Canada and to Great Britain : 


(1) There is no one executive authority for all the Empire. 
Tie King is served by a variety of Cabinets, each supreme 
in its own sphere. 

(2) Though there is in law, there is not in practice one 
central legislative authority for the British Empire. No 
one Parliament makes laws for all the Empire. 

(3) Though there is in law, there is not in practice any 
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single treaty-making power for the whole British Empire. 
Canada like Great Britain makes her own treaties and is 
not bound by those made by Great Britain, except with her 
own consent. 

(4) There is in law and also in practice a vital exception, 
for a single authority in the British Empire makes war and 
peace, the King acting on the advice of the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 


Has the Canadian Parliament taken over full authority or 
has it not? If not, is it governed under the royal prerogative or 
by the Parliament of Great Britain? These are problems which 
to-day nationalism in Canada is confronting. We talk of Canada 
asanation. It is a democracy with a level of education perhaps 
as high as that of any other democracy in the world. It is no 
longer ruled by the King any more than England is so ruled. 
If any other authority rules Canada it is another democracy, a 
democracy chiefly of working people living in Great Britain and 
acting through its Parliament. Yet in fact no external authority 
can rule Canada. For its nine million people, controlling a vast 
territory, there is no halting-place on the way to full national 
life. 

What are we going to do about it? Shall we deceive ourselves 
with mere words or shall we try to solve the real problem? I am 
not myself conscious of serious discontent. The quiet inevitable 
growth towards what I desire is rapid enough for my taste. 
But other things are also growing. National pride is growing in 
Canada. Anyone who should say to the Canadian that in govern- 
ment he is subject to the authority of another electorate would 
hear a stern disclaimer. I believe that the Canadian is not seri- 
ously dissatisfied with the existing machinery for interpreting 
the law, with, for instance, the right of appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the King’s Privy Council. The law is the law, 
and the more highly trained the men who interpret it the better. 
But the law is not government. It is the expression of the will 
of governments, and the Canadian has no idea that any body but 
his own Parliament has anything to do with his government. 
On this his instincts and his convictions are fixed, and to resist 
their full sweep would be to repeat Canute’s folly of ordering the 
ocean to recede. 

There is another growth in Canada, and something more 
sinister. Suspicion, partly unreasonable, I think, but not the 
less real, is growing as to the danger of Canada’s being drawn 
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into war without her consent. Perhaps I surprise you when I 
say that, in some degree on account of such suspicion, Mr. King 
and not Mr. Meighen is to-day Prime Minister of Canada. During 
the recent election, many French Canadians feared war with 
Turkey into which Canada would be drawn, and they voted for 
the party least likely to assent to this. Had the Conservative 
leader been able to say that Canada could be at war by her own 
act alone he could have thrown off a great handicap. 

It is therefore my opinion that, to remove suspicion and to 
reach closer union with Great Britain, Canada must take steps to 
complete her full national life. The problem is Canada’s. Great 
Britain does not block the way. It is for Canada to find the solu- 
tion. She will never face the responsibilities of a nation until 
she makes herself a nation in the fullest sense of the word. At 
present Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain legally override 
those of Canada. Great Britain still has the right to super- 
intend Canada. She names a Governor-General who represents 
the King, and who is the head of the Canadian State. But he is 
also an agent of the Parliament of Great Britain, an envoy who 
reports to his masters in Great Britain. The head of the State, 
taking the place of the King, is at the same time in effect an 
ambassador to himself—an impossible relation on the basis of any 
real equality of position between Canada and Great Britain. 
What should we think of Canada’s High Commissioner in London 
exercising at the same time the functions for Great Britain of 
King George V? The cure is to make the Governor-General’s 
position entirely constitutional like the King’s, and for Great 
Britain to send a High Commissioner to Canada as Canada sends 
one to England. 

We shall not get rid of anomalies and, what is more serious, 
of suspicions, until the position of Canada, as it is in fact, is made 
clear by authoritative declarations. On two points in particular 
she should state her position. 

I. She should make law coincide with political fact by declar- 
ing that henceforth her Parliament exercises in respect of Canada 
exactly the same powers that the Parliament of Great Britain 
exercises for Great Britain. Lawyers will be quick to see far- 
reaching legal consequences of such a step. To validate it in 
law probably a declaration of the Parliament of Great Britain 
would be needed, just as it was needed to validate Ireland’s 
complete sovereignty declared in 1782. Such a declaration 
would not change the law as it stands. It would affect only the 
legislation of the future. Appeals to the Privy Council, which, 
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in my opinion, have been of great benefit to Canada in con- 
stitutional questions, would continue unless Canada should abolish 
them. The declaration would not change the Canadian con- 
stitution. If Canada wished changes she would have herself to 
make them. We know that now she can make any desired changes 
and that the Parliament of Great Britain would validate them 
at once. 

The inconvenience of Canada’s not having the full authority 
which I desire is that now some perhaps obscure law in England 
may override some Canadian law, since Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment override Canadian Acts when they conflict and Canada is 
helpless to make her will law. This involves in law, what no 
longer exists in political relations, the disallowance in Great 
Britain of Acts passed in Canada. Great Britain no more than 
Canada desires this, but it is for Canada to act. 

In Canada there would be opposition to such a step. Quebec, 
the home of the keenest Canadian nationalism, thinks it has some 
protection for its legal rights because the Parliament of Canada 
cannot touch them. But no serious statesman in Canada thinks 
of touching them. Moreover, Quebec has no protection in an 
appeal to the Parliament of Great Britain. It is futile and even 
grotesque to think that, if a majority of the democracy of Canada 
wishes to change the Constitution, the democracy of Great Britain 
is going to flout the expressed will of a majority for the sake of a 
minority. Quebec is secure in her own strength and in the 
justice of her claims, and not in any supposed appeal to another 
democracy. 


II. I turn to a second declaration by Canada. She now 
makes treaties with foreign Powers in her own name, and a great 
many people in Canada, as we have seen, are insistent that she 
shall be legally at war by her own act alone. The making of 
treaties by Canada has not yet involved any real difficulty, for 
they affect matters from which acute international disputes are 
not likely to arise. It is the problem of war which is serious. 
No great war is on the horizon and Great Britain’s aim is to shape 
her policy so that none may come. But our generation is the 
last to say that a great war is impossible, and on this problem 
there is keen debate in Canada. The most aggressive opinion in 
the Liberal Party declares that Canada should be at war only 
by her own act, and in this is supported by the Party’s allies, the 
Progressives. The leader of the Conservative Party declares 
that only after the question has been submitted to the people 
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for a decision should Canada send any of her troops overseas, 
I pause here to make once more the appeal to imagination. 
Realise what this involves: Canada, when Great Britain goes to 
war, inactive perhaps during months until an election is held, 
and then, if her status as a nation had been made clear to the 
world, possibly remaining neutral; Great Britain denied the 
use for war purposes of Canadian ports; British troops in uniform 
unable to cross Canada; a Canadian student in Oxford a hesita- 
ting neutral amid the seething activities of his fellow-British sub- 
jects. On the other hand, Canada might have her own war and 
find herself denied the use of British ports since Great Britain 
might not join her in the war. 

Having thus exercised imagination we must face the fact that 
all political parties in Canada are dissatisfied with the existing 
position. There will be no resting-place until the problem is 
solved. The solution which I desire is an unmistakable declara- 
tion by Canada to the world as to her position in the matter of 
war and peace. Great Britain would wish Canada thus to state 
her position to the world and make legal what is now a fact 
politically, that Canada takes part in war only by her own act. 
It is not a domestic matter. It is international. Not Great 
Britain’s position is in question but Canada’s, and it is for Canada 
to act. I say, therefore, that it is Canada’s duty to declare to 
the world that she assumes full responsibility in respect of matters 
of war and peace, and henceforth will become a belligerent only by 
her own declaration. 

When Canada takes this step she will know where she stands, 
and such a statement is necessary to complete her nationalism. 
It is one thing for Canada to declare herself a nation, the equal of 
Great Britain, it is another for her to take this position legally 
before all the world. The Irish Free State claims to be a nation. 
In its constitution it declares that except in case of invasion it 
can go to war only by the act of its own legislature. It has sent 
a diplomatic representative to Washington. But the fact remains 
that Washington has not sent a minister or ambassador to Dublin. 
Canada has the right to send a representative to Washington. 
Will Washington send one to Ottawa? Probably not until the 
United States knows exactly the status of Canada. General 
Smuts and others were annoyed because the United States did not 
invite South Africa and Canada, for instance, as distinct nations 
to the recent Washington Conference. But, in refusing to issue 
such invitations, the United States acted with perfect diplomatic 
propriety. If Canada is to be a nation she must say this to other 
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nations and secure from the world the recognition of her position 
with all its consequences. 

Would such a step on the part of Canada involve the break-up 
of the British Commonwealth? On the contrary, I believe it is 
the necessary and inevitable step towards closer unity. By it 
Canada would be in fact the real equal of Great Britain which 
she must become. Irresistible forces are working to that end. 
The result, I say once again, may be delayed but it cannot be 
avoided. With equality would come the realisation of respon- 
sibility, and the morrow of such a declaration would probably see 
a vital understanding between equals that Canada and Great 
Britain stand together in well-defined relations, a mighty force 
to promote good-will among the nations. 

I have said nothing about the position of other States of the 
British Commonwealth, because my topic is Nationalism in 
Canada and I wish to avoid the vicious assumption that what is 
needed by one self-governing State in this Commonwealth is 
needed by all the others. I refuse to speak of these States under 
a general term, “ the Dominions,”’ because the problem is indi- 
vidual, not collective. Canada’s position is unique. She is the 
one large State in America with a population almost wholly 
European: the United Siates has many millions of Africans and 
most of the other States are peopled chiefly by the native American 
race. Canada is the only British State with a land frontier run- 
ning with that of a great Power and she has no other neighbour. 
Canada has developed as America her own strong sense of national- 
ism. She is so democratic that she has abolished the titles of 
honour characteristic of monarchical Europe. Two-thirds of 
the members of her Protestant churches have broken away from 
the traditions of Europe, and Presbyterians and Methodists have 
ceased to be Presbyterians and Methodists in order to form a wholly 
Canadian Church. The Canadian at Oxford who goes home with 
an English accent is damned. In Canada a new society is growing 
up in a new world. The problem of her relations with Great 
Britain has no precedent in history. It must be solved wholly 
by the wisdom of our own age. 

I began by saying that my aim is closer unity, and on that 
note lend. Some of my hearers may think that I take a strange 
route to the goal. If so, have they an alternative route to sug- 
gest by which Canada can reach the full national life which, in 
my judgment, is inevitable? How will a young nation learn 
to take responsibility, except by gaining full manhood? Relations 
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is inconceivable that Canada should remain neutral when Great 
Britain is at war, if Canada’s neutrality should involve any 
advantage to Britain’s enemies. But is this problem to be 
solved on the basis of a fragile conception of sovereignty or by 
the strong co-operation of free peoples? Is the compulsion of 
formal law to be regarded as stronger than that of brotherhood ? 
These are questions to be faced and not to be shirked in fear of 
some fancied consequence. 


GEORGE M. WRONG. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON INDIAN POLITY 
(Paper read on June 8th, 1926.) 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen, I owe you an apology 
for accepting the invitation to speak to-night. I have no political 
phylactery to wear, no political shibboleth to expound, no facile 
tale of a lost dominion to relate—and adorn by a full misstate- 
ment and misreading of Indian political history. I can only try, 
in the time at my disposal, to examine certain essential aspects 
of the Indian problem, without propounding any easy and 
dogmatic solution. In short, I have none of the qualities cal- 
culated to secure a pcpular hearing on the vivid politics of the 
Indian Empire. 

I owe you this apology for another reason. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the one transcendental task before us in 
India is to be absolutely sure of the moral foundations of our 
position. I wish to enrol myself under the banner of those great 
Englishmen who, like Thomas Munro, held fast to a cardinal 
principle which aimed at preserving our authority until such time 
as the people of India have become ready “ to frame a regular 
government for themselves, and to conduct and preserve it.” 
Nor do those who hold these views stand without goodly coun- 
tenance. After a century and a half of groping in the dark, the 
Government of this country defined their policy in relation to 
India in pregnant words : 


“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the in- 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 


That was not the declaration of an individual member of the 
Government, but of the Government as a whole; so far as it is 
possible to ascertain the truth of anything connected with India, 
Lords Curzon and Milner had an active share in determining the 
actual phraseology. That declaration, repeated in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act of 1919, gives us not only a goal, 
but a touchstone wherewith the purity of all our subsequent 
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political acts is tested. To many, passionately proud of the 
British connection with India, and convinced of the necessity 
for its maintenance, that declaration was the breath of inspiration ; 
it gave us something to work for, something definite beyond a 
transient opportunism to achieve. 

I suppose that if any half-dozen Englishmen were asked what 
is wrong with India, five would reply: ‘“‘ We saddled ourselves 
with a constitution hopelessly unsuited to Indian conditions at the 
bidding of an adventurous Jew.” I cannot find that this belief 
has the remotest association with facts. If, shedding our pre- 
judices, we scan the pages of Indian history during the British 
connection, the one basic conclusion which emerges is the slow 
—the very slow but ordered development: of the Indian con- 
stitution. Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 established 
parliamentary control over the immense territorial responsibilities 
which the East India Company acquired after the battle of 
Plassey; Pitt’s Act of 1784, framed in the spirit of Burke’s 
declaration, that our position in India is a trust, swept away the 
worst absurdities of that shallow measure and endured until after 
the Mutiny; various Acts in the early half of the last century 
regulated the law-making power of the Government, and the 
Act of 1861 definitely associated Indians with the law-making 
authority; finally, the Act of 1892, for which Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Lansdowne were responsible, established the beginnings 
of the representative system and brought the administration 
under discussion. One or two distinguishing points emerge from 
this brief survey. A most significant feature is the instinctive 
tendency of Englishmen to think and act in terms of their own 
parliamentary traditions; the tentative Act of 1853, which first 
treated legislation as a special function of Government, estab- 
lished a Council which, contrary to the intentions of Parliament, 
began to assume the character of a miniature representative 
assembly, assembled for the purpose of inquiry into, and redress 
of, grievances. The authors of the Act of 1861 sought definitely 
to exclude this factor, but is it any more possible to concede law- 
making power, without certain powers of inquiring into the 
administration those laws govern, than to teach English literature 
without teaching English history? Another point is the increasing 
association of Indians with the work of government, and the 
establishment of an elective system in practice against the de- 
clared wishes of the then Secretary of State. Both these tend- 
encies found further expression in the Act of 1909 which embodied 
the Morley-Minto Reforms. Whilst the idea of setting up a 
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parliamentary system in India was expressly repudiated by Lord 
Morley, nevertheless the Councils developed into an inquest into 
the governance of India, and embodied the elective principle, 
including the communal representation of the great Mahomedan 
community. 

The Morley-Minto scheme, which lasted for fifteen years, was a 
little fly-blown when the War broke out. The curious will find 
in the pages of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report many reasons 
for its want of staying power; but the essential fact was that there 
can be no permanency in a legislative system which gives unlimited 
powers of criticism without responsibility on one side, and un- 
limited power on the other. That chapter in the Report needs 
to be supplemented in one or two particulars. Undoubtedly there 
was during the years preceding the War a certain hardening in the 
official conduct of the legislature. The unofficial members moved 
their resolutions, debated their points, possibly carried conviction ; 
then the official bloc moved slowly forward and flattened them 
out. This was resented almost as strongly by the official as the 
non-official members; in a rash moment the Government took the 
whips off a motion that agricultural incomes outside Bengal 
should pay income tax, and was heavily defeated. I asked a 
civilian friend who was in the Council why he voted against the 
Government; he replied: ‘I was so sick of being a voting 
automaton that I revelled in my freedom for once.” An even 
more fatal defect was that dualism of authority between the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General which is one of the 
most serious problems in the government of India; the Govern- 
ment often had no power to meet the wishes of their critics, even 
when convinced of the soundness of their views. The most 
conspicuous example is the miserable history of the excise duties 
on Indian manufactures of cotton goods. A prominent India 
member of the then Council remarked to me on one occasion : 
“For God’s sake give us a government, no matter how it is 
constituted: if I were a member of the Government of India 
I should be ashamed of constantly sheltering behind the Secretary 
of State.” ‘‘ Sheltering’ was not a very apt description; the 
records of India teem with instances of the uncompromising 
insistence by successive Secretaries, the more radical the more 
autocratic, of their supreme authority; Uriah was sent into 
battle at Simla and Delhi, but David ordered his movements from 
Whitehall. 

The Morley-Minto scheme might have been limping along a 
discredited path to-day but for a fact we sometimes forget— 
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the War. May I ask your attention for one moment to the Indian 
miracle of the War? So far as the veil which hides all considera- 
tion of the defence of India before 1914 has been rent, it was 
always assumed that in the event of a great war India would 
need to be powerfully reinforced from Britain, but that it would 
be a year before the Admiralty could ensure the command of the 
seas. How vastly different was our experience! From the 
moment when hostilities were declared, an immense stream of 
men and munitions flowed from India to various theatres of 
the War—a million men for service overseas, a free contribution 
of a hundred millions sterling from resources which were not very 
large—that was part of India’s contribution to the War. Except 
for the Ghadr conspiracy in the Punjab, which was faced by Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer with a resolution and courage to which all should 
pay their tribute, and a momentary flicker of excitement when it 
was known that an attempt was to be made to run arms from 
Java, the Government of India were able to pursue their great 
War activities free from serious internal perturbation. Did any 
intelligent man think that after this—after loosing the tide of self- 
determination—India constitutionally was going to stand where 
she did in 1914? Certainly no one in India. The last part of 
Lord Hardinge’s administration was devoted to an examination 
of the changes which were necessary and prudent. Lord Chelms- 
ford took up the question where his predecessor left it. The 
Congress and the Moslem League adumbrated their own schemes. 
But meantime a much more important movement originated. 
A small band of men in London, uniting long experience of India 
with a wide knowledge of constitutional growth, sat dcwn to 
consider how a real measure of responsible government in India 
could be associated with the necessary preservation of Parlia- 
mentary authority and evolved the germ idea of dyarchy. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, one of the best Secretaries of State India 
has ever enjoyed, had insisted that the keynote of any scheme 
must be an effective measure of responsibility. Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford had no political tabula rasa when they sat 
down to formulate their recommendations; between the Govern- 
ment of India scheme, which developed criticism without responsi- 
bility, and the Congress-League Scheme, which aimed at power 
without real responsibility, there stood the Declaration of August 
1917 and Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanlike insistence on effective 
responsibility. Few, if any, wanted that strange hybrid, dyarchy ; 
none could show how responsibility, with the maintenance of 
Parliamentary authority, could be attained without it. The 
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scheme as framed in the Montagu-Chelmsford report was sub- 
jected to an exhaustive examination by a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons; before it took legislative form it had 
been under consideration for years. When the House of Commons 
changes the whole basis of electoral authority in Britain in a 
night, what nonsense it is to talk of the present constitution of 
India as the sudden mereticious product of an alien brain ! 
Another unfortunate commonplace in the discussion of Indian 
affairs is that the constitution has failed. To that I most em- 
phatically demur. Never had any constitution to weather more 
terrible storms. It was born amid the cyclone set up by the 
disturbances in the Punjab in 1919; it was suckled on the 
Khalifate agitation; it was racked by the convulsions of the 
non-co-operation movement. But it was afflicted by a much 
more insidious disease than any and all of these—the disorganisa- 
tion of the finances. Lord Cromer laid down many years ago, 
in words which we should keep green in our memories, that in 
Oriental countries politics and finance are indissolubly associated, 
and the secret of contentment is low taxation. After the retire- 
ment of that stout friend of India, Sir William Meyer, the strong 
control he exercised over expenditure was relaxed. The wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in 1919 and the frontier diffi- 
culties which followed cost vast sums. There was a still more 
sinister force at work; the disastrous experiment in currency 
and exchange launched in 1920 cost the Government fifty-five 
million pounds sterling, and the commercial community, which 
should be the main pillar of stable politics, losses estimated 
at four and five times that figure. The one force which might 
have secured the reform bark an even passage through these 
turbulent seas was easy finance; this would have enabled 
ministers to justify themselves by developments in a country 
where everything hinges on government; instead they had to 
ply the abhorred shears. We know something of national 
economy in this country. We have seen in our times a govern- 
ment returned with a huge majority on a policy of economy 
increasing the national expenditure and pledging for ever all the 
economies in the Pension Fund; we have remarked still more 
recently a small attempt at economy, only eight millions a year, 
cold-shouldered by the friends of the administration and out- 
rageously attacked by its political opponents. Put yourselves 
in the position of the Indian politicians who, accepting a place 
in the constitution in the face of widespread obliquy, found that 
after voting fresh taxation to the amount of sixty-nine crores of 
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rupees a year, they were then sent back to their constituencies at 
the second general election with the certification of a doubled salt 
tax as their slogan. 

Yet despite all these troubles, the constitution of I919 is 
functioning to-day. The Act provided for a real measure of 
responsible government in the provinces, where the co-operation 
of the electorate was forthcoming; for an alternative method 
where it was withheld. In all the provinces save two, the 
constitution is functioning on the lines laid down in the Act; in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, where co-operation was 
withheld, the alternative of government by the Governor-in- 
Council is in operation. And I would invite your attention to 
this point. In those two Provinces, as I read political events, 
the refusal to vote the salaries of Ministers is due less to 
opposition to the constitution itself than to the personal 
differences which make it impossible for any men to command 
the measure of support necessary to work as Ministers under 
the Act. 

No, the political difficulties in India are more subtle; they 
do not admit of the easy diagnosis that dyarchy has failed 
because of defects in the system itself. The true line of thought, 
I suggest to you, is that dyarchy is not functioning as it was 
intended to operate. The corner-stone of the Act of 1919 was 
that Ministers should be selected from the elected members of 
the Legislative Councils, enjoying their confidence and capable 
of leading them. I know of only one province where the condition 
foreshadowed exists, namely, Madras, where the non-Brahman 
Party swept the polls and, even there, the fissiparous forces 
inherent in Indian politics are rending the ranks of the community. 
In the Punjab a forceful Minister, Sir Fasli Hussain, carried 
through his policies on the principles of parliamentarianism. 
But elsewhere I can detect no signs of responsibility as it is 
understood by us; in one great province, and that the most 
politically advanced in India, I am assured by those who know 
that not a Minister could command the votes of ten elected 
members of the Legislative Council, and all Ministers are 
retained in office by the votes of the official members. And the 
explanation of this is quite simple; in seeking to make Ministers 
responsible through its representatives to a new general and 
direct electorate, the authors of the Act strove to make them 
responsible to an agency which did not exist. 

This the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford report appre- 
ciated, for in a significant passage they say : 
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“ The work of calling into existence an electorate capable of 
bearing the weight of responsible government is still to be done; 
and, as we shall see, the difficulties are great and it is likely to be 
the work of time.” 


Yet once again in the modern history of India the super- 
structure was raised before the foundations were laid. How has 
it operated? When the working of the electorate was examined 
by the Reforms Commission in 1924 this was the general con- 
clusion : 


“Tt is upon the electorate that the whole framework of re- 
sponsible Government must be based, and it is necessary for us to 
emphasise that there has not been sufficient opportunity yet to 
train it in the exercise of its responsibilities. The evidence on 
this point is definite. The existing electorate has been 
characterised as illiterate and untrained. . . . There are doubtless 
parts of India where the electorate is more advanced and better 
educated, but the statement of the United Provinces Government, 
that the electors in the United Provinces are mainly members of 
an illiterate peasantry with many virtues but not many of the 
qualities out of which the controlling power of parliamentary 
government is made, is probably accurate not only in that case 
but in the case of many other parts of India.” 


If these are dismissed as the prejudices of a committee on 
which there was a strong official element, there is unimpeachable 
evidence in the same direction. Speaking as President of the 
Indian Liberal Federation in 1924, Dr. Paranjpye, himself a 
Senior Wrangler of Cambridge, for many years head of the 
Ferguson College at Poona, and Minister for Education for three 
years, said : 


“While India can claim to have produced individual men of 
genius in almost every field, the sense of discipline in every unit 
that is required for a lasting system of efficient democracy has not 
been developed to any considerable extent.” 


The cardinal error in the Act of 1919 was the disregard of the 
established secondary electorates—the municipalities and the 
district boards—for a direct democracy which did not, and does 
not, exist. This has operated with deleterious effect on the 
Councils—men of the same calibre are not forthcoming—and on 
the local bodies themselves, which no longer attract men of stand- 
ing who sought through them the wider field of Legislative Council 
work. If I seem to lay special emphasis on this, it is because I 
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regard it as the basic element in the Indian political situation. 
More, I have never found anybody who did not agree with me, 
either British or Indian. And it is a lamentable fact that it is 
rarely or never discussed, because British critics are too busy 
abusing dyarchy to look into the fundamentals of constitutional 
authority, and Indian politicians are afraid of the unpopularity 
which may follow from a criticism of the existing electorates. 
With recognition of the fact that there does not exist in India 
to-day the direct electorate which makes possible any form of real 
responsible government, we have to face the terrible growth of the 
communal spirit amongst the peoples of India. There are some 
who would have us believe that this is the outcome of the Act of 
1919. Well, there is authority for the dictum that when you 
are going to tell a lie, tell a good lie; this is such a silly lie. Com- 
munalism always was, and so far ahead as we can see always will 
be, a vivid and tremendous force in India. It was more or less 
latent until 1907, because the other communities were politically 
submerged beneath the better-educated Hindu majority, and so 
long as the British element was supreme in the Government and 
in the Service, the yoke did not press with undue severity. But 
at the first sign of the increasing association of Indians with the 
Government, it flamed into fire, and inevitably developed with the 
growth of every movement toward democratic institutions. The 
cautious expansion of the constitution under the Morley-Minto 
schemé resulted immediately in the organisation of the Moslems 
into a separate political entity. The promise of a further expansion 
of the constitution in 1917 led by sure and certain sequence to the 
re-assertion of the Moslem claim, and of corresponding claims by 
non-Brahmans in every part of India and of the Sikhs in the 
Punjab. The grim fact we have to face to-day is that the ideal 
of an Indian nation, created by the founders of the Indian National 
Congress, has been torn to shreds; the Hindus are busy organising 
themselves as a separate community through the Sangathan 
and Mahasaba bodies; the Mahomedans through the Tanzim 
movement ; whilst the non-Brahmans and the Sikhs, are militantly 
separatist. This was the inevitable outcome of any move to- 
wards representative institutions; it seems to me that whilst 
neither side is free from blame, the chief responsibility lies with 
some of the Hindu leaders. A communal franchise is the one 
means whereby the Moslems can secure a place in the constitution ; 
it was wisely conceded in the Morley-Minto scheme, and if it had 
been left alone would probably have merged into a common 
political feeling. The incessant attacks on communal repre- 
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sentation by Hindu leaders threw the Moslems back on them- 
selves, until we have a position to-day when a representative 
Mahomedan, Sir Abdul Rahman, declared last Christmas that 
Indian Moslems felt themselves more at home in Islamic coun- 
tries outside India than in India itself. If that declaration means 
anything, it is that the seventy millions of Mahomedans in India 
regard themselves as non-Indian. I was discussing this issue with 
a leading Indian Mahomedan last March. I quote him because 
he has been in politics for the last thirty years and has held, and 
holds to-day, high office. He said: 


“T used to believe in Hindu-Moslem unity, I do not now. I 
ascribe the present friction to the Lucknow Pact—the con- 
sortium under which Hindus and Moslems agreed to divide 
representation in the Councils—which meant that in provinces 
where there was a Hindu majority the Mahomedans were to have 
representation in excess of their numerical strength, because it 
did not matter; in provinces where there was a Mahomedan 
majority the representation was to be less than their numerical 
strength, so that everywhere there was to be a Hindu majority. 
This resentment was intensified when the attempt of Sir Fasli 
Hussain in the Punjab to obtain for Mahomedans a half of what 
they were entitled to brought on him the bitter animosity of the 
whole of the Hindus. I can foresee nothing but increasing com- 
munal bitterness, culminating in such a situation that both sides 
will come to see that the position is intolerable.” 


Closely linked with these forces is another, not so easily dis- 
cerned, which makes the working of this, and any constitution, a 
task of exceeding difficulty, that is, the autocratic tradition in 
Indian history, reflected in the autocratic spirit in Indian politics. 
There is much talk of democratic institutions; but most people 
when they use the term democracy think in terms of autocracy. 
If you had the time to peruse the evidence given by Ministers 
before the Reforms Inquiry Committee you would be struck by 
the fact that whilst many of them bore generous testimony to 
the loyal support they had received from the Services, nearly all 
protested against any form of Cabinet, and particularly financial, 
control. This spirit is manifest in many forms. Quite recently 
the Swarajists withdrew from active participation in the work 
of the Councils. So far as they have any authority whatsoever, 
it is derived from their constituencies; I have yet to learn that 
even one consulted his constituents. The mandate came from 
the Congress Committee, a body which, according to some 
Indian critics, represents ten thousand people and is responsible 
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tonone. In the curious negotiations between the Swarajists and 
Responsive Co-operators recently, Pandit Motilal Nehru, who is 
described as the leader of the Swaraj Party, defined the terms on 
which Ministers should accept office. They are to be com- 
pletely independent of control by the governor, by their colleagues, 
and by the financial authorities; they are absolutely to command 
their own Service—in short, a position of ministerial autocracy 
such as is unknown, to the best of my belief, in any government 
in the world. 

You will naturally ask me whither this leads. I can only 
give you the lame and impotent answer that I do not know; I 
can only see Indian politics as through a glass darkly, visualising 
certain basic elements in the situation, unable to discern how they 
will work out. There is one fixed Pole star in the firmament— 
the declaration of 1917; our policy in India is 


“ that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation 
of responsible government.” 


By the honesty and sincerity with which we pursue that path 
shall we be judged, and all who value the good name of English- 
men in India will rejoice at the uncompromising insistence on the 
binding nature of this guarantee by the Secretary of State for 
India a little more than a week ago. The Act of 1919 was a bold, 
a generous, a statesmanlike effort to make a substantial step 
in fulfilment of that guarantee. If it has not attained all that 
was hoped from it, that is due to forces beyond control. The 
greatest of these forces, in my opinion, was the intense financial 
stringency, which made the inauguration of the new constitution 
synchronise with constantly increasing taxation and a hateful, 
drastic economy. Yet amid all this turmoil the constitution is 
functioning to-day. It has made the government of India far 
more responsive to Indian feeling; the position of Indians in all 
the Services has vastly improved; in India to-day, including the 
Army, there is the carriére ouverte @ tous les talents. Indeed, it 
would be solid ground for criticism that governments are so 
anxious to meet public opinion that they are inclined to run away 
from political principle. The grounds for misgiving are not that 
the constitution per se has failed, but that it is not functioning as 
it was intended—in the direction of responsibility, and in the 


province where there is the largest measure of responsibility the | 


fissiparous forces which are the bane of Indian politics are develop- 
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ing strongly. The constitution is functioning so effectively that 
there is a great reaction from the barren wastes of non-co-operation 
amongst all the best minds in the country, and a growing desire, 
hampered by prejudice and personalities, to use the constitution 
for the better government of India. Yet, recognising all this, we 
have to admit too that the constitution does not satisfy the con- 
siderable and growing body which is engaged in politics in India 
—the product of our own educational system and of our own 
political ideas; and to that extent the moral basis of our position, 
the assent of the governed, is not so strong as we wish it to be. 

I have sometimes been accused of being a visionary radical 
in Indian politics. Nevertheless, I confess that I can see no 
development of the Indian constitution which would satisfy the 
politically-minded without shattering the whole fabric of govern- 
ment. For if we examine the schemes put forward, what do they 
amount to? Surely to nothing less than this—I am referring to 
the series of resolutions in which the Legislative Assembly 
adumbrated their ideal constitution—the complete transfer of 
authority to the Legislative Councils, those Councils themselves 
resting on electorates when, in the words of Dr. Paranjpye, ‘‘ the 
sense of discipline in every unit that is required for a lasting system 
of efficient democracy has not been developed to any considerable 
extent.’”’ We are told that in the lives of constitutions there is no 
going back; I am not here to suggest that we should go back, 
but, convinced that neither this, nor any other constitution, can 
efficiently function in India in our time on the present electorate, 
I suggest that the first duty is to examine the working of the 
electorate. If that is done, I think it will be found that the direct 
electorate is unsuited to the genius and the tradition of an 
autocratic and aristocratic country like India. I am not here to 
propound any dogmatic scheme, but to suggest that the electoral 
unit in India should be not the individual, but the village; that 
the franchise of the municipalities and the district councils should 
be restored; and that there should be interposed between the 
primary elector and the elected representatives a secondary 
electorate, which would raise the whole tone of Indian public life. 
Not until this has been done can we safely approach the con- 
stitution and powers of the Councils themselves. But in the work 
of government in relation to those Councils there are two points 
I should like to emphasise. The greatest handicap under which 
the Act of 1919 laboured was the financial stringency. There is 
no greater service we can render to India than a stern and un- 
bending economy in the administration, whereas the whole 
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tendency of recent years has been in the contrary direction. 
Associated with this, there is the development of the national 
wealth. A distinguished American writer, who recently visited 
India and was profoundly impressed by the achievements of our 
people, asked me for some points to criticise. My answer was 
that it might be fair to say that, whilst immense pains had been 
taken to organise the fabric of government, less attention had been 
paid to the improvement of the material condition of the people. 
Indeed, under pressure from Britain the action taken had some- 
times been in the contrary direction—the excise duties on cotton 
cloth woven in India, Lord Morley’s embargo on an active official 
policy for the encouragement of industry, the excessive con- 
centration of Indian funds in London. True, we have emerged 
from an arid Cobdenism ; but it is difficult to see a definite policy 
in the fiscal opportunism of the day. Let me dissociate myself at 
once from the idea that the economic salvation of India can be 
found in indiscriminate high protection; the backbone of India’s 
wealth is in the land, and no more fatal policy could be evolved 
than the hothouse growth of manufactures to the neglect of the 
land. High hopes are built on the work of the new Royal Com- 
mission; I can see little prospect of their fulfilment without the 
courageous handling of the land problem, especially the disastrous 
fragmentation of land. That affects one of the burning social 
conditions of the day, but if we are to justify ourselves we must 
be bolder in grappling with social problems, even if based on 
immemorial custom, than we are inclined to be. 

I have touched on one main aspect of the Indian problem. I 
may be asked why I have not dealt with the position of the Indian 
States; the division of power between the Central and the 
Provincial Governments; the relations of the executives to the 
legislatures; and the powerful social and religious movements 
which are such a marked phenomenon in India to-day. The 
answer is that I had forty minutes allotted to me; it seemed more 
profitable to devote these to the aspect of India affairs, which is 
the special interest of this Institute—the constitutional aspect— 
rather than to diffuse myself over an immense variety of questions, 
each demanding an evening to itself. 

And so I sit down, fully conscious that having trespassed so fF 
largely on your time and patience I have led you to no definite | 
conclusion. I am vain enough to believe that the fault does not 
lie in myself; it is deep-rooted in the complexities of the Indian 
situation. No sane man can contemplate the relaxation of our | 
supreme authority for the peace, order and good governance of | 
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India; the responsibility was never greater than in that race- 
torn land to-day. Yet we have to try and reconcile it with our 
definite pledge gradually to develop self-governing institutions; 
with the impatience, perfectly natural in the conditions of to- 
day, and the creation of our own ideals of human freedom, for a 
rapid advance toward that goal. We have, I think, first to recover 
our self-confidence, which has weakened of recent years. We 
cannot do better than go back to the spirit of Thomas Munro, 
and, shedding all the pernicious catchwords which have bemused 
the British people and the British administrator in India, lay fast 
held of the principle that it is our duty to preserve our authority 
until such time as the people of India have become ready to frame a 
regular government for themselves, and to conduct and preserve 
it. The advance to self-governing institutions will not be made 
by tinkering with the superstructure; we have to go deep down 
to the foundations of ali constitutional authority, the electorate. 
I am optimistic enough to believe that if we sincerely approach this 
problem, so far as possible in co-operation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion, simultaneously devoting the whole of our energies 
to a prudent economy in the administration, and a dynamic 
energy in raising the whole social and material standard of the 
Indian people, we shall see a strong reaction of sober people to 
our side. That is the faith, and the whole faith, that is in me. 
STANLEY REED. 














REVIEWS 


History of France. By JACQUES BAINVILLE. 1926. English trans- 
lation. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. x + 483 pp. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


ENGLISHMEN who are anxious to weigh up the likelihood of consti- 
tutional changes in France will find it highly interesting to read the 
new History of France by M. Jacques Bainville. This History has 
gone through a hundred and twenty-five editions in France within a 
year of publication. What is the meaning of so extraordinary a sale? 
The publishers of the English translation suggest on the wrapper that, 
as we have lately enjoyed biographies touched with the magic of the 
novelist’s art, so here we have history that takes on the allure of 
romance. But anyone who hopes for literary entertainment will be 
disappointed. There may be an attraction of style that is lost in 
translation, but a book that tells the whole story of France in under 
five hundred pages, that abounds in names and is a triumph of 
summarisation, is necessarily heavy mental fare. Its vogue, in fact, 
is plainly due to its political significance. For M. Bainville is one of 
the lieutenants of Charles Maurras and a pillar of the Action Frangaise. 
His History is interpretative, and his thesis is, in his translator’s words, 
“ that the two forces which have made for the greatness of France are 
the Monarchy and the Church.” The translator announces that he 
has added footnotes since ‘“M. Bainville occasionally neglects to 
mention facts which other French historians have regarded as 
important and which are at variance with his conclusions. In order 
to make it possible for the American reader to reach his own conclusions, 
the most important of these facts are indicated in footnotes by the 
translator.” But the poor American reader is only protected twice 
against M. Bainville. First, when the author writes that ‘“‘ Philip 
Augustus, the ally of the Church, cared no more for theocracy than for 
feudalism,”’ the translator adds that he twice incurred an interdict. 
Second, the translator flatly contradicts his author’s description of the 
Regent Orleans as ‘‘an agreable and generous man withal” whom 
exaggeration and injustice had painted as a monster of debauch. 
This is not very useful, and the simple American reader will only 
conclude that the remaining statements in the book are not open to 
criticism. The work is written in a sober and moderate way that 
makes smooth the acceptance of the author’s account. Its tendencious- 
ness gives it its interest and explains why more than half the pages are 
devoted to the period since 1714. Englishmen in particular will 
derive from it a picture opposite and complementary to the ordinary 
English text-book account of France and will profit by hearing, e.g. that 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was the desperate stroke of the 
monarchy to prevent the rise of a separate Catholic party, or that 
Louis XIV was on the defensive all his reign, was if anything over- 
cautious and moderate, and was a king of the safe and prudent Henry 
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VII school. For Frenchmen the chief interest is no doubt in the final 
hundred pages, and the secret of the book becoming a fashion is to be 
found in its final summing-up, where it is declared probable that 
parliamentary democracy will fail, like the Ancient Régime in 1789, 
to surmount the financial crisis that its abuses have entailed. 

J. D. WoopruFr. 


China and the West. By W. E. Soornitt, Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Oxford. 1925. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. viii+ 216 pp. Ios. 6d. 
net.) 


“Tue British merchants petitioned their Government, urging that quiet 
submission to insult and contemptuous treatment would only further compromise 
the national honour, and deploring that Lord Napier had not been substantially 
supported by armed forces. Lord Napier himself had written that, if pacific 
means continued unavailing, the destruction of forts and batteries along the coast 
would not be difficult. . . . The Duke of Wellington replied: ‘It is not by force 
and violence that His Majesty intends to establish a commercial intercourse 
between his subjects and China, but by the other conciliatory measures so 
strongly inculcated in all the instructions which you have received.’ . . . Matters 
in Canton only went from bad to worse.” 


Actually, this refers to the year 1833; mutatis mutandis it might 
have been written of events within the last twelve months, and seems 
to prove that the problem of China is in its essence unchanging. 
Civilisation, as it has developed in Europe, has swept unresisted over 
the habitable world, and save in remote deserts and mountain regions 
has met with no serious resistance—except in China. Here it has 
encountered another civilisation—more ancient, more self-centred, 
less adaptable. The result has been something like the classic contest 
between the irresistible ram and the immovable post. Hence, the 
“ unequal treaties.” 


“Up to 1839 it was China which dictated to the West the terms on which 
relations should be permitted to exist; since 1860 it is the West which has 
imposed on China the conditions of their common intercourse.”’ 


The principle of “ give and take ’’—always more easily adopted 
between individuals than between nations—has been particularly hard 
to reach in the case of the relations between the West and China, 
because of essential and fundamental differences in point of view, and 
because each side has been convinced of its superiority. 

The struggle still continues; and those who wish to get an easy 
understanding of it in its historical setting—without overgrowth of 
detail or technicalities—cannot do better than read Professor 
Soothill’s book. The Chinese, he explains, are a great admixture of 
similar racial tribes; there was an original dominant stock which 
forced its primitive but growing culture on surrounding inferior tribes, 
but that stock no longer has a separate existence. ‘‘ The Great Wall 
is one of the clearest indications of China’s early foreign relations.” 
She became a great civilised empire like Rome, and her defence 
problem was that of the Roman Empire—the holding-off of the war- 
like barbarians who coveted her riches. The latest and most 
formidable and least assimilable of these barbarians were the 
European adventurers. 

The Romans knew of the Chinese by the name of “‘ Seres,” which is 
clearly derived from the Chinese ssw (silk), and shows the nature of 
No. 4.—VOL. v. K 
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the earliest trade between East and West. The Emperor Theodosius 
sent envoys to the Tang Emperor in the seventh century, and the same 
century saw the establishment of the Nestorian Church in China; 
but the rise of Islam placed a barrier between Europe and Further Asia, 
which was not crossed again, so far as we know, until the time of Marco 
Polo and the Catholic missionaries in the thirteenth century. The 
trading era was inaugurated by the Portuguese in 1516, and Macao was 
acquired by them as a trading-post about 1550. The British did not 
reach the Far East until early in the seventeenth century, and British 
commerce did not really get a strong foothold in China until 1699. 
Professor Soothill deals swiftly but clearly with the period of the trade 
monopoly (to which Dr. Morse has recently devoted four ample 
volumes) and with the period of the China wars and the treaties that 
were imposed thereafter down to the chaos of the present day. The 
history of China’s foreign relations from the time of the “‘ Opium War ” 
onwards has received careful attention from many writers, but Professor 
Soothill provides a useful introduction for beginners. His chapter 
on the “ Opium War ”’ itself may be specially recommended to those 
who have never read the story but have a vague idea that it is dis- 
creditable to the British. This war was the climax of twenty years of 
remarkable patience on our part, and of great self-restraint in the face 
of every kind of provocation. 


‘‘ Opium was its accidental cause. Had the Manchus consented to have a 
British representative in Peking, or even in Canton, and to treat him as something 
less insignificant than a barbarian, the ‘“‘ Opium War’’ would never have 
occurred. It was a war which put a stain on the name of Britain, a stain which 
belonged at least equally to the other nations, and most of all to the corrupt 
officials of China, who from some of the highest officers in the land to the lowest 
tide-waiters and smugglers profited by and encouraged the vice.”’ 


As for the present state of China, Professor Soothill thinks that “ the 
revolution was unnecessary and harmful,” and that ‘“ the result at 
present is ruin,” but he also believes that ‘‘ the renaissance will come,” 
though he does not give us any convincing grounds for his optimism 
except our usual (and rather pathetic) faith in the stability and 
reasonableness of the Chinese character. 


The Golden Stool. By Epwin W. SmitH. 1926. (London: Holborn 
Publishing House. 8vo. xvi-+ 328 pp. 5s. net.) 


IT is not easy to review this book, for it sets out to deal in 325 pages 
with a subject so vast that of necessity more has to be omitted than 
included, and what is right to omit and what include must be a matter 
of personal judgment. Perhaps too it is inevitable, under the circum- 
stances, that the choice between policies should be set out as absolute 
and clear cut. For example, in discussing the direct as against the 
indirect form of native administration, Mr. Smith, who supports the 
latter, quotes Basutoland as an example. No one will quarrel with 
this. But a description of the Transkei form of administration, 
which has been even more successful than that of Basutoland, would, 
perhaps, have pointed a way to combine the advantages of both 
systems. Again, in discussing ‘‘ Eastcoastism” as against ‘‘ West- 
coastism,”’ Mr. Smith defines the aim of the former as “‘ to establish an 
aristocratic, land-owning European class which looks to the Africans 
to supply labour and whose intention is, while improving the African 
as a worker, to keep him in a permanent position of inferiority.” But 
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“ Eastcoastism ” is now committed to the policy of ‘“ dual develop- 
ment,’ which is, in effect, a combination of itself with ‘‘ Westcoastism.”’ 
Much depends upon the success of this experiment, and a discussion of 
it by Mr. Smith would have been most welcome. Mr. Smith, too, 
puts the case too strongly when he says that intermarriage between 
white and black is forbidden by law in the Transvaal. Clause 17 of 
the Act of 1897 of the Transvaal Republic, which forbade such 
marriages, was repealed by Lord Milner, and the present obstacle to 
them is not legal but administrative—no marriage officer being 
licensed to perform them. But these criticisms, such as they are, do 
not diminish our gratitude to Mr. Smith for having collected so much 
valuable information into so small a compass, and above all we would 
commend the last three chapters, which deal with Islam, Christianity 
and education. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


The Europa Year-Book: An Annual Survey of European Politics, 
Art and Literature, a European Who’s Who and Directory, and a 
Statistical Review of Europe, 1926. Edited by MICHAEL FArRB- 
MAN, RaMSAY Muir, HuGH F. SPENDER. 1926. (London: 
Europa Publishing Co., Ltd.; George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
8vo. xxvii-+ 626 pp. I5s.) 


Tus book attempts in five sections to do for Europe what the 
Daily Mail Year Book has long done for the British Empire. It 
combines (part 1) a collection of short topical pronouncements by 
leading authorities with a great mass of assorted reference information 
(parts 2, 3, 4). Part 5 is ashort but useful bibliography. In the first 
part contributors do their best in the very narrow limits such a plan 
allows them, but four or five pages do not allow a man much chance 
for anything but a few rapid generalisations. Of the five parts of 
the book, the fourth looks the most useful, as it has many clearly 
arranged statistical tables, though it suffers from the characteristic 
defect of the volume in attempting too much and by excessive com- 
pression forcing compiex things to appear simple. The two-page 
chapter on Public Finance with its Tables of Analysis of Budgets and 
National Debts is a case in point. In the second part the countries 
are discussed one by one. Each is prefaced by a rather meaningless 
outline map and illustrated by some very unflattering pictures of 
leading citizens. The “‘ Who’s Who,” like its Daily Mail prototype, 
is brief and arbitrary. Sometimes the men of letters are called 
brilliant, sometimes there is a single sentence of criticism, generally 
favourable, and sometimes (e.g. Mr. Buchan) their activities are 
catalogued without a word. There are many omissions—some wholly 
unjustifiable. Most of the humourists, from Anstey downwards, are 
overlooked. It is difficult to see who is helped by reading about Miss 
May Sinclair the simple sentence that ‘‘ she has been described as a 
psychological novelist.” The omissions in the ‘‘ Who’s Who ” for France 
are more striking, e.g. of most of the leading historians. Lucien Romier 
is only mentioned as being editor of Le Figaro. It is the same with 
Croce. Papini is omitted from the brief Italian list. But poor Spain has 
no ‘‘ Who’s Who ” at all. Andso on indefinitely. One does not wish 
to take undue advantage of the invitation for criticisms in the preface, 
but criticism of works contemplating annual publication should be 
outspoken, and this book seems to have been somewhat hastily done, 
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without any clear idea of the public it was intended for, and proves 
very disappointing when used as a book of reference. The ‘‘ Who’s 
Who ” of foreign countries must be made much fuller in the individual 
entries, as well as more complete. Bare lists of names can be of small 
use to anybody, and some countries are wrongly made to look far 
more full of vigorous intellectual life than others for no reason. The 
lists of newspapers should contain more information about the 
character of the paper, e.g. the Netherlands, and the list for Great 
Britain should reflect less of the predilections of the compiler. But 
the great change which we believe ought to mark future issues is the 
abandonment of the attempt to do two different things, each a vast 
undertaking, in the same volume. Either the information, statistical 
and personal, can be expanded, carefully checked, and built up into a 
useful reference book of the Statesman’s Year Book kind, or it can be 
scrapped altogether, when the little reviews by eminent pens can be 
expanded into reasonably complete articles, giving together a useful 
introductory survey of European questions. J. D. WooprvurrF. . 


International Relations as viewed from Geneva. By WILLIAM E, 
RAPPARD. Institute of Politics Publications, Williamstown, Mass. 
1925. (Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 228 pp. IIs. 6d. net.) 


M. RAPPARD is not only a Professor but has been an official of the 
League. Yet there is nothing of pedantry and but little of partisanship 
in these suggestive lectures. On the contrary, they are a vivid account 
of the actual working of the League of Nations by a critical and well- 
informed participant in some of its activities. Its weak points are 
laid bare and its failures recounted; yet the final conclusions are such 
as not only to justify its purpose but to give confidence in its future. 
Above all, this compact volume reveals the working machinery of the 
League of Nations, and, by a series of brilliant generalisations, enables 
the reader to grasp some of its larger implications and to understand 
how it has accomplished so much and why it has failed to accomplish 
more. 

There is not one League, says Professor Rappard, but three—a 
League to enforce the Peace Treaties, which is in effect the Council ; 
a League for International Co-operation, which includes not only the 
members of the Covenant, but non-signatory Powers, like the United 
States; and a League in embryo, which, conceived as a League to 
enforce peace, is now envisaged as a League to outlaw war, and whose 
organisation is still in a rudimentary stage. These generalisations can, 
of course, be challenged: e.g. the Assembly elects the majority of the 
Council and by its criticism has affected its actions. But in the main 
they are true, and Professor Rappard illustrates them by describing in 
brief outline how the three Leagues have tackled their various problems. 
For the first League he selects the Mandate System, a “ child which, 
though conceived in generosity, was undoubtedly born in sin,” and 
Minorities, and reveals the unexpected success of the first and the less 
satisfactory but still remarkable record of the second. For the second 
League he selects the reconstruction of Austria, the simplification of 
customs formalities and the regulation of the opium traffic as three 
examples of various kinds of international co-operation. Opium was, 
as he admits, a bold choice for an American audience, but by comparing 
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what is with what might be, instead of what ought to be, Professor 
Rappard illustrates the utility of the League in a matter where it has 
as yet obviously failed to satisfy enlightened public opinion. 

In his discussion of the third League Professor Rappard shows the 
emasculation by interpretation and discussion of the Articles which 
influenced most strongly those afraid of a Super-State or foreign 
entanglements. The weapons by which the League seeks to enforce 
peace are international publicity, revision of treaties, arbitration in the 
broadest sense, collective sanctions and disarmament. He points out 
the obvious truth, which is so often forgotten, that “‘ war will truly and 
completely have become a collective crime only when an alternative 
to war will have been devised and agreed upon as a means of deciding 
on the relative merits of rival national claims.’’ He has, of course, 
here to deal in very brief space with some very big things and 
occasionally, perhaps, is a little disingenuous. The case against 
compulsory arbitration is hardly given full weight. Nor does Professor 
Rappard appear to be quite as correct as usual when he says that a 
State violates its international obligations when it refuses to carry out 
a unanimous decision of the Council. But the skill with which the 
tortuous discussions of the last five years at Geneva on these subjects 
are described in pregnant sentences and illustrated with significant 
quotations from the records cannot be too highly praised. 

Perhaps the best part of the book, however, is the discussion of the 
attitude of the different Powers at Geneva; for, as Professor Rappard 
points out, though the League being a social group has an entity of its 
own, yet it is in the main a process by which States come to agreement 
with one another. He divides its Members into three groups. Those 
who place ‘‘ Security first ’—France and the new States; those who 
place ‘‘ Peace first ’—the members of the British Commonwealth, to 
whose policy Professor Rappard is perhaps a shade too generous; those 
who place “* Justice first ’’—the neutrals and South Americans, where, 
also, the generalisation covers a good many differences of opinion. 
Still the tendencies are in the main clear and Professor Rappard 
illustrates them from the speeches of their statesmen and the official 
comments on the schemes of Security, Disarmament and Arbitration 
put forward at Geneva. Of these the official answers are more trust- 
worthy indications of opinion than the speeches, which, especially in 
the last class, often contain a good deal of what Lord Cecil calls “‘ gush.” 

Italy and Japan are outside the three groups, and Professor 
Rappard’s ingenious summaries of their policies is very interesting. 
He has also a few words to say on the three Great Powers outside the 
League—Germany playing at hide and seek with it, Russia, whose 
‘unconscious historical mission may be to unite civilisation against 
her and thereby to supply the League of Nations with that element of 
menace from without which has always been the great consolidating 
influence of all successful social organisations of the past,’ and the 
United States. It was obviously not easy to convey to Williamstown 
the exact opinion of Geneva on the policy of this last Power, but 
Professor Rappard manages to suggest in a most delicate manner what 
most people think. Altogether a book that it may be hoped will be 
widely read and carefully considered. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 
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Cambridge Legal Essays. 1926. (Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 
Ltd. viii + 331 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis collection of essays, written in honour of three distinguished 
Cambridge lawyers, Dr. Bond, Professor Buckland, and Professor 
Kenny, by past and present colleagues and pupils, contains at least 
two which are of interest to the student of international relations, 
Professor Pearce Higgins writes on “‘ The Work of Grotius and of the 
modern international lawyer,” and shows how even in political 
conditions, very different from those for which Grotius wrote, his work 
still deserves to be the inspiration of the modern international lawyer; 
and Dr. Beale, of Harvard University, contributes an important essay 
of a more technical interest on the “ International Jurisdiction of 
Courts.” Dr. Beale discusses the circumstances in which the 
assumption of jurisdiction by the courts of one country will be 
recognised as valid by those of another, and expresses certain doubts 
as to some of the provisions of Order XI of the Rules of Court which 
deserve the attention of English lawyers. J. L. BrIeErty. 


Constantinople. By GEORGE YouNnG. 1926. (London: Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 8vo. 310 pp. 12 illus.,r map. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. GEorGE YounsG, the author of the monumental Corps de Droit 
Ottoman in seven volumes (now being republished in an enlarged form), 
has produced a book in which the history of Constantinople has been 
made irresistible. Those accustomed only to the solid learning in 
the various footnotes and “ études” or “ historiques,” which are a 
distinguishing feature of the Corps de Droit, will find, in reading the 
present volume, that Mr. Young can make the dullest points of history 
attractive by the judicious intermingling of humour mellowed by an 
obvious love for his fellow-men and compassion for their weaknesses. 

The book is divided into five chapters explaining the various phases 
of the history of Constantinople. Chapter I deals with Constantinople 
under the Roman Empire; Chapter II with the Byzantine Empire; 
Chapter III is devoted to what Mr. Young calls the “ Osmanli” 
Empire; Chapter IV to the “ Ottoman” Empire; and Chapter V to 
the “ Turkish Nation.’”’ The distinctions in the titles to Chapters III, 
IV and V are obviously made with a view to the convenient handling 
of the long and eventful period following the Ottoman occupation of 
the city in 1453. They do not rest upon any scientific basis of classi- 
fication, the word “‘ Osmanli,” for instance, being merely the Turkish 
equivalent for “Ottoman.” An appendix giving the rulers in Con- 
stantinople is followed by a map of Byzantine Constantinople drawn 
by F. R. von Hubner for and under the direction of Professor A. von 
Millingen. Thereisalsoanindex. No map of the modern town is given. 

The general arrangement of the various periods of the city’s history 
is judicious, and the author has succeeded in packing an extraordinary 
amount of information about each successive phase into the relatively 
small space at his disposal. It is a matter for regret, however, that 
little information has been given regarding Constantinople during the 
War and the extremely important period following it—that of the 
Nationalist revolt brought to a successful issue by Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha (pp. 282-99). The secret diplomatic negotiations of 1915, for 
instance, regarding the disposal of the town, are of the greatest 
importance, but have only been dealt with briefly. One highly 
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interesting point referred to by Mr. Young (p. 284)—though not 
immediately connected with Constantinople—requires much fuller 
treatment. It is the alleged offer by the Allies, of a throne to Jemal 
Pasha, a member of the triumvirate. This offer is commonly con- 
sidered to have originated with the British Foreign Office, when 
alarmed at the prospec‘ of Jemal’s crossing the Suez Canal. What 
are the facts? Certain errors of detail may be noticed. For example, 
on p. 284, line 30, the author commits himself to the definite statement 
that “ the armistice said nothing about disarmament.” The armistice 
referred to is the armistice of Mudros of the 30th October, 1918. 
Article V (line 1) of this document reads, ‘‘ Immediate demobilisation 
ot the Turkish Army...”; and Article XX reads as follows: 
“Compliance with such orders as may be conveyed for the disposal 
of the equipment, arms and ammunition, including transport, of that 
portion of the Turkish Army which is demobilised under Clause V.” 
Article XIII also reads: “ Prohibition to destroy any naval, military 
or commercial material.”” On p. 288 (line 1 e¢ seq.) the author says : 
“On the 20th Moustapha Kemal, as Governor of Erzeroum, in company 
with a Turkish military mission of demobilisation, disembarked at 
Samsoun.” As a matter of fact Mustafa Kemal, appointed aide-de- 
camp to the Sultan, was despatched to Anatolia as Inspector of the 
gth Army, with extraordinary powers. The Pasha, with his staff, left 
Constantinople on the 16th May on board the steamer Panderma. A 
complete account of the Pasha’s movements has recently been given 
by one of his principal staff officers, Colonel Mehmed Arif, who accom- 
panied him throughout this stage of the proceedings. Mehmed Arif 
does not give the date of the disembarkation at Samsun, but unless 
the Panderma remained at sea for four days, it must have been earlier 
than the 2oth. 

The account of the Greek débdcle given on pp. 291-2, beginning with 
the words ‘‘ What really happened in 1922 is still obscure,” might have 
been fuller. What really happened is this. The Greeks, tired of the 
stalemate in Asia Minor, disowned Gounaris, who, like Venizelos before 
him, reckoned without his countrymen. On the 27th July, 1922, 
Greece, in a note to the Entente Powers, announced the resumption 
of hostilities, and on the same date proclaimed the creation of an 
autonomous State of Ionia (Smyrna and surrounding district). In 
accordance with the plan of resuming hostilities, Greece addressed a 
note to Great Britain, France and Italy on the 29th July, 1922, in 
which she asked their permission to occupy Constantinople. This the 
three Powers would not allow, and on the 15th August, 1922, the 
protocol of Sinekli was signed, by which the Greek forces in Thrace 
were obliged to retire to a point ten miles behind the Chatalja lines. 
Moreover, it was not a thin Greek screen (p. 292, line 11) through which 
the Turks broke. Many of the facts have been revealed in an interview 
given by General Hajianesti, Commander-in-Chief of the Greek forces, 
to a correspondent of the Greek newspaper Kathimerini. In discussing 
the reason for the defeat the General asked and answered the question : 
“Was it the numerical superiority of the enemy? That, however, 
did not exist : our forces were equal to theirs in numbers. Our troops, 
also, had the advantage of being on the defensive, and in well-fortified 
positions.” 

These are minor defects, however, in a clever and entertaining book, 
and can easily be removed in a second edition. C. A. Hooper. 
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Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Times to the Death of William 
III. By J. F. BENsE, Ph.D. 1925. (Oxford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xix + 293 pp. 16s. net.) 


Dr. BENSE explains in his preface that he has been engaged for 
Many years on a labour of love, compiling a dictionary of the Low 
Dutch element in the English language. The present volume is no 
more than an introductory sketch, to illustrate the extent and nature 
of the intercourse between the two countries. That intercourse was 
naturally very full and varied since, commerce apart, the Low 
Countries were a natural base for political refugees, whether they were 
the children of Godwin or of Charles I. 

One feels some regret, seeing the care and zest with which Dr. 
Bense does his work, that he should have been content to write his 
account from so small a number of books of reference, and those the 
most familiar. His basic authority all through is Green’s Short 
History. This he supplements by Freeman and Froissart and 
Cunningham. His account of the great decades of Anglo-Dutch 
relationship between 1650-1702 is written almost exclusively from 
the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys. The book is consequently extremely 
slight and uneven. Weare given long summaries from Green of English 
politics to explain the comings and goings of, say, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. But so considerable a link between the countries as Sir 
William Temple gets no more than a passing reference to his political 
employment by Charles II. His writings are not alluded to; Overbury 
is only named once, in a list, and Winwood not at all.1 The literary 
relations are very cursorily treated, especially for the great Vondel 
period. This, again, is a limitation caused by the choice of authorities, 
who likewise fail to help Dr. Bense much on Colonial questions. He 
seems to have missed Mr. Edmundson’s Anglo-Dutch rivalry. 
Perhaps the most interesting facts, certainly the least familiar, are 
those cited from the register of the Dutch Reformed Church dealing 
with its English establishments. J. D. Wooprurr. 


Now Is the Time. By ARTHUR PonsonBY, M.P. 1926. (London: 
Leonard Parsons. 8vo. 192 pp. 5s. net.) 


RARELY can a writer with a good case have handled it quite as 
badly as Mr. Ponsonby does here. His indictment of war is so drafted 
that even those who fundamentally agree with him find themselves 
driven almost instinctively into opposition to an author so acrimonious 
in his pacifism and so ungenerously unjust in his attacks. 

To say that is to assume that Mr. Ponsonby’s real purpose is to lay 
a basis for peace, though the casual reader might be excused for 
believing him to be even more concerned with getting his knife into 
persons from whom he politically differs. But let us take Mr. 
Ponsonby’s thesis in his own words. 


‘* Now is the time [he writes}, now is the propitious moment. If in the next 
five or six years we can make no impression, then we shall have failed again. . . . 
I want to develop the instinct which will make a man when he hears rumours of 





1 The account is over-weighted with the movements of political personages, 
movements which are neither just enumerated nor described intelligibly; a sort 
of half account is given; e.g. a good many lines to Balthasar Gerbier without any 
mention of his important years. 
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war say No without knowing the facts, which indeed he can never know, however 
much he may try. . . . I will put it baldly and defy the censor, who at any rate 
as I write is not yet installed in his office under the wing of D.O.R.A. with his 
provost-marshals, secret police, spies, eavesdroppers, telephone-tappers and 
letter-openers. I want to swell the number of war-resisters so that by their 
declared intentions they will be in a position to make any Government hesitate 
to embark on so hazardous an adventure as international war. . . . I want to 


erect a real and permanent War Memorial of gratitude and thanksgiving to the 
millions who have sacrified their lives to end war.”’ 


If, ignoring all the fustian about defying a non-existent censor, we 
are to gather that what Mr. Ponsonby wants to do is to create a public 
opinion convinced that there are better ways than war of settling 
every dispute, and resolved that those better ways shall be tried and 
shall prevail, then his purpose must command universal approval, 
even if the methods by which he pursues it provoke emotions precisely 
to the contrary. The trouble about Mr. Ponsonby and too many of 
those who think with him is that, with a limitation of sympathy the 
extremest reactionary might emulate in vain, they conceive themselves 
standing on a narrow eminence of righteousness emerging above a sea 
of evil and can see neither honesty nor virtue in any from whom they 
differ. Mr. Ponsonby does not even admit that nations drift into war. 
They are carried deliberately into war by the machinations of criminal 
statesmen whose lives are devoted, with the aid of an equally criminal 
Press and even more criminal armament firms, to waging one campaign 
and then triumphantly making sure of the outbreak of another by 
devising a peace that can have no other end but war. 

All this is well enough in a writer whose main purpose is to discharge 
his own emotions. But Mr. Ponsonby claims definitely to be out to 
persuade. He has still to learn that you cannot persuade by mere 
taunts, particularly by cruel and unfair taunts. For example : 

‘“‘ The aristocracy have always been to the forefront in their zeal for military 
service. To die for their country is an obligation they are always ready to 


discharge. It has not occurred to most of them that to live for their country 
would be a more useful duty. .. . 7 


“War, to old men, is an opportunity to display vicarious heroism; they 
‘ give their sons ’; 
and here we reach, perhaps, the most contemptible depths : 


‘“‘ Behind the scenes, by no means discouraged in their efforts, are the financial 
interests and armament interests who perhaps do more than all the rest put 
together to foster the atmosphere of impending calamity which will bring grist 
to their mill. They have constant and ready access to the highest Government 
functionaries. They know how to stir the pool if ever it seems like settling down 
to stagnant calm.”’ 


‘Needless to say, Mr. Ponsonby draws much of his argument from 
the Great War. He declares, contrary to all evidence, that in this 
country war was decided on before the German violation of her pledges 
to Belgium took place, and he portrays the spirit of the nation in 
the following paragraph : 


“ On Sunday night, August 2nd, 1914, I walked along the streets of London, 
which were strangely deserted. I heard the approach of a large band of men 
singing and shouting. As they came nearer I saw that they were mostly very 

oung, that they were carrying Union Jacks, and that many of them were drunk, 

hey were calling out for war. They were the first spark of the wild, reckless, 
thoughtless, ignorant spirit, the spark which was going deliberately to be fanned 
into a blaze; the very spirit with which the rulers were wanting to infect the 
whole people. They stopped in front of a smart West End Club, and out came a 
few young men in evening dress on to the steps and addressed them. Their wild, 
foolish utterances showed that they also were the worse for drink. I went home 
reflecting that that was patriotism, and that Authority highly approved.” 
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It would go ill with Mr. Ponsonby’s reputation for sobriety if ‘“ wild, 
foolish utterances ’’ were attributable to intemperance alone. The first 
victory the spirit of peace will have to win is over the spirit of bitter- 
ness with which this book is charged. H. Witson Harris. 


International Relations. By R. L. BUELL. 1925. (New York: 
Holt & Co. 8vo. xv + 768 pp.) 


Tus book would make an admirable basis for a course of study of 
international politics, and its author, “instructor in government ”’ at 
Harvard University, can be congratulated on having covered so wide 
a field as to justify his comprehensive title without making his chapters 
too overloaded to be readable. 

The book is divided into three sections, the first dealing with 
problems of nationalism and internationalism, the second with 
problems of imperialism, and the third with the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Each chapter gives a fair and compendious 
summary of its subject from a liberal and international standpoint, and 
each has a bibliography. A chapter such as that on the Protection of 
Minorities succeeds in showing, with a wealth of references, what 
hopefrl progress is being made in this respect towards neutralising the 
injurious effects of exclusive nationalism, without disguising how much 
still remains to be done. ‘“‘ Minority treaties can never whitewash 
imperialism.” 

In the section dealing with settlement of disputes, a place is found 
for a chapter on reparations and inter-allied debts, as well as for 
chapters on disarmament, security, and arbitration: there is a useful 
summary of the growth of arbitration and of the successive attempts 
since the Covenant to complete the outlawry of private war. The 
Geneva Protocol is referred to as a “‘ stupendous achievement ”’ which, 
whether ratified or not, ‘‘ will inevitably form the basis of the work of 
future Assemblies.’’ The account given of the effects of the Protocol 
seems open to criticism in certain details. 

Stress is laid on the importance of further growth of democratic 
control of foreign policy, and on the difficulties imposed by the 
American Constitution upon American co-operation in international 
affairs. ‘‘ With the growing complication of international affairs 
the obstructive nature of the American Constitution may become 
increasingly harmful.” Throughout the book the author is 
scrupulously fair to the League of Nations, and his account of its 
manifold activities, and of those of the Permanent Court, is not the 
least valuable part of his contribution to the cause of international 
understanding. 

The book includes some forty pages of bibliography and an index. 

W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


A Brief Summary of Diplomatic Events from the German Armistice to 
Locarno (with References to Diplomatic Documents). Compiled by 
The Historical Association, 22 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 
(Leaflet No. 65. March 1926. 16 pp. Is.) 


As is stated in the prefatory note, the object of this short chronology 
is to produce an outline of events since the Armistice for the use of 
teachers, students, and general readers. This purpose is admirably 
fulfilled. The appendices dealing with territorial changes and the 
— of States, and with Mandated Territories, are a valuable 
addition. 
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L’CEuvre de la Federal Trade Commission. Par Max J. WASSERMAN. 
1925. (Paris: Marcel Giard. xliv + 582 pp. 50/f.) 

The Federal Trade Commission. By GERARD HENDERSON. 1924. 
(Yale University Press. xiv + 382. 16s.) 


THE institution of the Federal Trade Commission by the United 
States Government was a new attempt to deal with the Trust problem. 
The prime evil of Trusts, of monopoly in general, is that the producers 
are able to mulct the community by high prices; they force prices up, 
or, at the best, impede their fall, and so retain for themselves a larger 
share of the benefits of progressive improvements in production than 
competitive producers can normally manage to secure. The illegality 
of monopoly or restraint of trade is a common law principle in the 
United States, as here; in the United States that principle was 
confirmed and developed by the Sherman Act of 1890. But what 
precisely constitutes monopoly or restraint of trade? This difficult 
problem, to which an answer can only be given, if at all, by severe 
economic analysis, it has been left to the courts to solve. The courts 
found the task beyond their powers, they never worked through to 
clarity, they did not emerge from muddle and ambiguity. Ata certain 
stage they thought it necessary to distinguish reasonable from 
unreasonable restraint of trade. But this distinction involves further 
difficulties of interpretation. Is reasonable to be taken as equivalent 
to economically innocuous? Then the courts have not only to decide 
what constitutes monopoly, but what kind of monopolistic practice 
is innocuous. There can be no question of lawyers getting the right 
answer; but can they, in view of the heterogeneity and complexity of 
business practice, be expected to get a definite answer at all? Non 
solvitur ambulando. No genuine progress has been made. 

The Federal Trade Commission was formed as a body of experts 
capable of disentangling the confusion. It was empowered to make 
thorough economic investigation and to issue administrative orders 
giving effect to its decisions. It absorbed the old Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, which had been instituted in 1903 for the purpose of investigation 
only ; it was modelled on the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
also combined the functions of inquiry and control, and was set up in 
1887 to deal with the more limited but grave problem of monopolistic 
and discriminative practices on the railways. The Federal Trade 
Commission is intended to give effect to the public policy of control of 
monopoly. To this end it has a staff of trained economists whose duty 
it is to examine the concrete, minute and changing details of trade 
practice, and who are capable of eliciting their general economic 
bearing. The empowering Act and the Clayton Act of 1914, which 
must be taken in conjunction with it, give a further definition of public 
policy. The Clayton Act specifically condemns four important kinds 
of monopolistic practice, namely, militant price discrimination, 
tieing clauses in contracts, interlocking directorates and intercorporate 
stockholding. The Federal Trade Commission Act condemns all 
“unfair methods of competition.” The Commission is limited in its 
activities to dealing with matters covered by these Acts; it may not 
seek out infringements of the more general Sherman Act. 

How are ‘‘ unfair methods of competition ” related to monopoly ? 
The idea is that if a monopolist retains his position without using 
unfair competitive methods he cannot be seriously mulcting the 
community. If, in spite of the absence of unfair methods of 
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suppression, competition does not arise, that is a sure sign, the argument 
is, that the monopolist is not maintaining his prices much above the 
competitive level. Potential competition protects the consumer as 
successfully as actual competition. It is the business of the Commission 
to protect potential competition. 

A large part of its work has been the discovery and exposure of 
practices which we should definitely regard as dishonest. It has spent 
much time on some very small matters. A fabric made of cotton and 
wool ought not to be christened with the trade name of Cilk; the 
makers of scratchy gramophone records should not palm off their new 
products as second-hand; macaroni dealers should not sell sealed 
packets half filled. This important body designed to control mono- 
polistic tendencies seems to have been side-tracked into becoming the 
official cleanser of American business life. No doubt this last function 
is a very important and valuable one. It has often happened that 
members of a trade have been eager to co-operate in stamping out the 
dishonesty and corruption of which they were severally guilty. Where 
honest conduct would have meant suicide for a single competitor if 
practised by him only, regulation imposed simultaneously on the 
whole group of competitors has been regarded as a godsend by each. 
Under a special form of the Commission’s procedure, members of a trade 
have been invited to meet together and to draw up the right measures 
for correcting their own behaviour. Expansion in America has been 
too rapid for the spontaneous growth of a common commercial 
tradition; individual merchants and manufacturers have been driven 
along courses of dishonesty disliked by themselves. It is obvious that 
the Commission has here a huge scope and a fascinating task. But 
what has become of the problem of monopoly? Sometimes, but not 
always, there is connection between the dishonest practice and mono- 
polisation. But the Commission does not hesitate to make complaints 
against firms which only represent a small proportion of the whole 
trade. In its zeal for correcting public morals it is not likely to be 
constantly pulled up by a pedantic reference to the original purpose of 
its formation. It wil! pursue its prey, brushing aside such scruples, 
relentlessly and fervently. 

A further doubt is suggested. Many dishonest practices are certainly 
unconnected with monopoly. May not injurious monopoly flourish 
without dishonesty? The presupposition of the work of the Com- 
mission is that competition can only be suppressed by unfair methods. 
The public mind was much shocked and impressed by the tricks and 
wiles of the great Trusts in their early days. It has come to associate 
the Trust problem with unscrupulous dealing. Is it right to do so? 
May not those crude and violent tactics have been symptomatic not of 
monopolisation itself, but of immaturity, of the beginnings of develop- 
ment, of the anxious tension which attends innovation? It was a 
violence based on diffidence. Sure of their position, and indeed proud 
of it, monopolies may well come to observe the strictest codes of 
honour. But the question is, can they? Economic writers are now 
inclined to take the view that an existing monopoly may often be able 
to retain its position by a perfectly legitimate use of its resources. In 
that case, it might be objected, where is the harm in them? To the 
careless member of the public it may well have seemed that the real 
evil of trustification lay in those unscrupulous and aggressive tactics 
themselves; the maintenance of prices and the consequent stinting 
of output are noxious in a more subtle way. Especially is the evil 
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likely to remain generally unperceived, if the prices are only above and 
output only below the level which competition would have reached 
in the long run. The public understands the moral better than the 
economic issue. It appears as if the United States, in spite of the 
manifold activity of the Federal Trade Commission, are moving 
towards that acquiescence in monopoly which has long been the rule 
in Germany and is fast becoming the rule everywhere. The United 
States can no longer be regarded as the home of the anti-trust move- 
ment. Indeed it is hardly possible to continue in undiscriminating 
resistance to a movement so general and so natural as the tendency 
to industrial combination. Mere legal processes, even the machinery 
of the Federal Trade Commission, are not powerful enough. Yet a 
movement may be natural in one sense but not good. 

The biggest single task of the Federal Trade Commission has been 
its prosecution of the Beef Trust. This was a clear case of the evil of 
trustification. It seems to have maintained its position by other 
means than sheer economies in cost, in particular by controlling all 
suitable city sites for cattle parks; there being no corresponding real 
economy to set against its excess profits, there was a net loss to the 
public. It is interesting to observe that the only radical solution 
which the Commission could devise was nationalisation. Unable to 
accept this, Congress handed over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
task of observing the Trust and dealing with it by an attack on the 
details of its policy. It was to be left intact so long as it abstained from 
unfair methods. This again implies that a monopoly trading fairly 
cannot sustain high prices. Thus if we add the difficulty of finding a 
radical cure to the apathy of the public, we cannot be surprised that so 
little is accomplished. 

These two works provide a very good history of the Commission. 
M. Wasserman and Mr. Henderson cover in part the same ground; 
M. Wasserman has rather an economic, Mr. Henderson a legal bias. 
Mr. Henderson urges reform in the procedure of the Commission. He 
demonstrates the disadvantages of the same body, being both com- 
plainant and judge. He also brings out how much the Commission 
is at the mercy of the Supreme Court, which, while compelled to 
accept the Commission’s findings of fact, may reverse and often does 
reverse its decisions. Thus the work of the experts is constantly 
undone and we are back in the conditions before the legislation of 
1914 with the courts giving judgment about matters which they are 
incapable of understanding. It is possible that if the Commission 
reformed its procedure its decisions would have greater weight and 
the courts be more chary of reversing them. Neither of our authors 
raises the broader economic questions: What is the Commission 
really doing? Is it genuinely trying to control monopoly? Is it 
desirable to control monopoly? Is this machinery for controlling 
monopoly adequate ? 

M. Wasserman has the advantage in lucidity of style. His book is 
in French, Mr. Henderson’s in American. R. F. HARROD. 


Liberia: a Report. By R. E. Durrant, Special Commissioner in 
West Africa. 1926. (London: African International Corporation 
(1924) Limited. 8vo. 71 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THis report draws attention to the very backward condition of 
Liberia and emphasises that the essential preliminary to any develop- 
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ment is that the relationship of the immigrant Negro population, 
which is confined to a narrow strip of country along the coast, and the 
natives inland should be cleared up, and that the means to this end os 
be the development of communications. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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June 8th, 1926. Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., read a paper on ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on Indian Polity,’ which is printed on p. 195. Chairman : 
Sir Valentine Chirol. Other speakers: Mr. Lionel Curtis, Sir Philip 
Hartog, Sir Robert Holland, Mr. F. S. Marvin, Sir William Vincent. 

June 15th, 1926. M. André Siegfried gave an address on “ The 
Relations between France, Great Britain and the United States,” 
which will be printed in the September number of the Journal. Chair- 
man: Mr. P. H. Kerr. 

June 22nd, 1926. The Right Hon. Sir Robert Horne, G.B.E., 
gave an address on ‘“‘ The Economic Policy of the United States.” 
Chairman : Sir Robert Kindersley, G.B.E. Other speakers: Brevet, 
Major Francis Deverell, Major Harold Hemming, Mr. J. A. Hobson- 
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Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, Mr. W. Allen 
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Current Events Discussions 
July Ist, 1926. Mr. Mervyn S. MacDonnell, late High Com- 
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Chairman : Dr. Harold Williams. Other speakers: Mr. J. H. Harley, 


Mr. R. O. Mennell, Major-General Lord Treowen. 
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Ball. Other speakers: Captain D. R. D. Fisher, Mr. Harold Goad, 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
At Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 12th. Seventh Annual General Meeting of the Institute. 
me October 19th. “Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations.’’ 
= October 26th. “‘The Prospects of Democracy.’”’ Speaker: Pro- 
fessor A. E. ZIMMERN. 
November 2nd. ‘‘ The Imperial Conference.”’ 
November 16th. “‘ The Irish Free State and the British Empire.” 
Speaker: Sir JoHN KEANE, D.S.O. Chairman: 
Rt. Hon. Sir. Horace Prunxkett, K.C.V.O. 
December 7th. ‘‘ Bulgaria.’’ Speaker: Lady Murr. 
December 14th. ‘‘ The International Aspects of the Migration 
Problem.’”’ Speaker: Mr. D. C. Tait, of the 
International Labour Bureau. 3 


Current Events Meetings 


It is hoped to arrange Current Events Meetings on the following dates at © 
8.15 p.m. at Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 
Thursday, October 21st. 
- November 4th. 
Pe November 18th. 
December 2nd. 


As long notice as possible will be given of the subjects to be discussed. 











